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REACTIONS TO THE LAYMEN’S REPORT 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
5 


EN months have passed since the Report of the Lay- 

men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry was laid before the 

boards in New York and at the same time before the 
American churches. During these months the enterprise of mis- 
sions has occupied the center of the stage in Christian thought. 
Already plans have been laid by the boards and by others for 
continuing these discussions during the coming months. As a 
preparation for this, it may be well to review the reactions as 
they are discernible to date. 

Out of the discussion so far there have emerged certain gen- 
eral attitudes to the Report as a whole. On all sides there is en- 
thusiastic agreement with the findings that Christian missions 
should be continued. But whether they should be moderately 
revised, radically altered, or carried on practically as they al- 
ready exist are matters over which there are marked differences 
of conviction. 

The Report falls into two major divisions: the first dealing 
with the philosophy of religion and consequently of missions, 
and the second with appraisals of the work as at present con- 
ducted and recommendations touching policies and methods. 
Three general attitudes have been manifested to the Report as 
a whole, depending in the main upon the degree of agreement or 
disagreement with the so-called “left center’ doctrinal position 
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of the first four chapters. A very considerable minority reject 
the theology, and consequently repudiate the whole volume as 
being ‘‘the worst and most dangerous attack ever made on this 
great enterprise.” The majority disclaim the theology as being 
utterly inadequate, but in spite of this take a friendly but dis- 
criminating attitude to the recommendations. This is the posi- 
tion assumed by most of the boards. A relatively small group, 
while not agreeing in toto either with the philosophy or with the 
recommendations, nevertheless welcome the Report as ‘“‘the 
dawn of a new day in missions” and a challenge to the church to 
turn from minor details to the “major loyalties” and the “‘para- 
mount issues” of the coming Kingdom of God. 

The Report, like the enterprise which it evaluates, serves two 
functions, one preliminary and temporary, and the other more 
permanent. The first reactions were predominantly emotional. 
Missionary supporters hastened to the defense of an enterprise 
which for many decades had been dear to the hearts of the 
American church. Alarm was felt lest the newspaper releases 
might give a wrong impression, and lest the boards and mis- 
sionaries be robbed of the confidence heretofore placed in them, 
with the result that the present depleted treasuries might be 
still further depleted. Both theology and recommendations were 
accepted or rejected according as they harmonized or failed to 
harmonize with already accepted convictions. Acting upon these 
first impressions, those who first agreed with the Report became 
promoters and sought to “‘sell’’ it to the public in the most con- 
vincing manner. Others were equally diligent in discrediting it. 
Still others were very solicitous that if the Report did fall into 
the hands of the public, it should be accompanied by annota- 
tions and comments which would insure its being interpreted in 
the proper manner. If these preliminary reactions were all, it 
would stand to the discredit of the church in America. But this 
is not all. In the meetings of the boards themselves, in the de- 
liberations of interdenominational committees already appoint- 
ed, in conferences between missionaries and national workers on 
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the foreign field, and in discussion groups of various kinds in 
churches and colleges, an attitude of inquiry is developing and 
serious thought is being given to the consideration of the entire 
project of missions in the light of the data and the experience 
available. Definite steps are being taken by the boards in the 
direction of a more effective co-operation and of other needed 
reforms. The publication more recently of the seven volumes of 


” 


“Fact Finder Reports,’’ containing the concrete information 
upon which the commissioners based their conclusions, will 
make these deliberations much more rewarding. 

Considerable attention has been given to the qualifications of 
the commissioners themselves, to the methods followed in the 
investigation, and to the criteria employed in the appraisal of 
the work. Almost everywhere appreciation is expressed of the 
liberality and high motives of the Laymen’s Committee in 
sponsoring the inquiry, and also of the sincerity of the com- 
missioners and of the high esteem in which they personally are 
held by their fellow-Christians. However, many of those who 
disagree with the findings question the ability of outside ob- 
servers, sympathetic as they may be, to evaluate with sufficient 
accuracy an enterprise so complicated that it is continually 
baffling even those who are actively engaged in it. In reply, it is 
maintained that we already have before us several “‘inside”’ ap- 
praisals, that the distinctive feature of the present undertaking 
is that it was carried on by sympathetic observers who were in 
no way responsible for the present condition of things, that 
there are aspects of the work that become evident to the out- 
sider rather than to the insider, and that a stranger may fre- 
quently gain access to information from the indigenous Chris- 
tians which is withheld from board secretaries and even mis- 
sionaries. 

The inquiry consisted of the most searching and exhaustive 
accumulation of missionary data ever undertaken. This fund of 
material was then interpreted and evaluated in the light of a 
philosophy of religion, which was presented to the public as the 
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highest common denominator in the diverse views of the fifteen 
commissioners. No clear statement was given, however, as to 
what might be the epistemological basis of these several views 
or of the general philosophy of the Report. The reactions to 
these methods and to the criteria employed throw significant 
light upon the grounds underlying the faith of American Chris- 
tianity. A few of the writers seem to have very little confidence 
in scientific investigation, as applied to religious work. The 
Bible is the “charter” of Christian missions. It not only contains 
the gospel in its final form, but also furnishes the criteria ac- 
cording to which we are to distinguish between truth and error, 
good and bad. Christ and the apostles were the model mis- 
sionaries, and no better method can be discovered for improving 
mission work than to follow their example. What is needed is 
more sacrifice, more prayer, more faith. In most of the discus- 
sion, however, there is a tacit trust in empirical methods as ap- 
plied to religion, and a recognition of the need of carefully gath- 
ering relevant data and of scrutinizing missionary experience. 
But with this there goes also the reservation that the real es- 
sence of religion and the secrets of the will of God come by way 
of revelation, and consequently in the last analysis the results of 
investigation are to be interpreted in the light of the truths of 
revelation. Those who hold to this view challenge the Report 
in two respects. First its theology does not agree with their 
interpretation of the essence of the gospel, and therefore the 
evaluation of missions is made by virtue of principles which are 
inherently false; and, second, the inquirers have not been suffi- 
ciently scrupulous in the scientific methods which they em- 
ployed. The time spent in the field, both by the fact finders and 
by the commissioners, was altogether too brief for the task in 
hand. The Report reveals a lack of historical perspective and a 
failure to appreciate the processes of genetic development in so- 
cial and religious institutions. Conclusions concerning momen- 
tous issues are drawn from insufficient data, and fail to take ac- 
count of the wide differences which prevail in the various coun- 
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tries visited. This insistence upon careful investigation and rea- 
soning, provided it is sincere, is one of the most promising fea- 
tures appearing in modern Christian consciousness. It indicates 
a growing confidence in carefully perfected methodology. It 
might be remarked in passing, however, that if during the last 
three decades missionary workers had been as exacting with the 
methods they themselves have employed, both in the gathering 
of data and in the interpretation thereof, as they have been of 
the Report there would have been little need of any inquiry of 
this sort. The enterprise would have been self-investigating and 
self-correcting, to a much greater degree than it has been; and 
any commission which did go abroad would have found await- 
ing it a much more reliable fund of information in usable form. 


II 


The reaction of the mission boards has of necessity been gov- 
erned by the threefold relationship which they sustain to the to- 
tal enterprise. They recognize themselves as the agents of sup- 
porting constituencies and therefore accountable to them. They 
have been the administrators of extensive missionary activities 
in many lands and therefore largely responsible for past policies, 
present conditions, and for the continued support of the work. 
They are also participating units in the International Mission- 
ary Council, co-operating with other boards in America and 
Europe, and with the National Christian Councils of the mission 
countries. These various agencies have been working along cer- 
tain lines already agreed upon, which cannot be abandoned 
without seriously dislocating this larger unity built up through 
twenty years of patient experimentation. 

Most of the boards involved have expressly withheld their fi- 
nal judgments, awaiting further study and consultation with 
missionaries and national leaders on the field. In the meantime 
they have issued preliminary statements, setting forth their 
first impressions and introducing the Report to the consideration 
of the churches. The volume is welcomed as “the most notable 
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and challenging utterance since that of the Jerusalem Council in 
1928.” It is frankly admitted that the enterprise of missions 
needs and should always welcome critical analysis and constant 
re-evaluation. ‘The churches are assured that many of the pro- 
posed changes are in direct line with policies already adopted 
and in process of being put into effect. The boards pledge them- 
selves to the adoption of such reforms as may seem advisable 
after due consideration. In general, they approve of the follow- 
ing recommendations: a larger measure of self-support and self- 
determination on the part of the indigenous churches; higher 
standards of efficiency in educational, medical, and evangelistic 
work; a more practical training of the native ministry; careful 
selection and preparation of missionary personnel; the need of © 
closer co-operation among mission agencies, with less emphasis 
upon denominational differences; the general policy of concen- 
tration rather than of diffusion of effort; a larger use of Christian 
literature with a better type of literature adapted to the needs 
of the people; a more serious application of the principles of 
Christianity to the regulation of economic, social, and racial 
conditions; an understanding attitude toward non-Christian re- 
ligions and cultures; and a more sympathetic adaptation of the 
Christian message and institutions to the requirements of ori- 
ental peoples. 

On the other hand, the boards feel that the Commission has 
underestimated the real caliber of the men and women on the 
field. Considerable apprehension is expressed lest the Report 
should be interpreted to imply that mission work in its present 
form is not worthy of full support. While professing to be will- 
ing and anxious to move toward a more perfect interdenomina- 
tional co-ordination, all are agreed that the proposed central 
board of administration is premature and impracticable under 
prevailing conditions. With the possible exception of the Meth- 
odist Board, which as yet has issued only a preliminary state- 
ment commendatory of the inquiry, all of the boards find the 
first four chapters unsatisfactory, and some go so far as to repu- 
diate them as entirely false. 
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Even at the risk of being challenged, the writer will venture 
to grade the various boards concerned according to the general 
attitude shown to the findings of the inquiry. The American 
Board has been most emphatic in its support and sanction. Al- 
though they would “state with greater emphasis than the Re- 
port has done their conviction of the uniqueness of the revela- 
tion of God in Christ,’ nevertheless they welcome most heartily 
the results of the inquiry and have deliberately set out to take 
advantage of this occasion to lead their constituency into a 
more intelligent understanding of missions. Copies of Re-ihink- 
ing Missions were sent to all mission stations, and missionaries 
were urged to take counsel together and to advise the board of 
their best judgments. Pastors and church members were urged 
to secure the volume and to organize study groups in order that 
they, too, might familiarize themselves with the issues involved 
and form some intelligent opinion. To this end a pamphlet and 
a booklet were placed in their hands indicating how to use the 
Report. In all of this the apologetic note has been eliminated to 
a remarkable degree. People have been urged to maintain an 
inquiring mind and to refrain from drawing conclusions until 
careful consideration had been given to all the information 
available. The members of the board even “‘pledge themselves 
anew not only to a careful consideration of the principles and 
practices of our present missionary enterprise but to a flexibility 
of attitude which shall always seek to make necessary adjust- 
ments to changing conditions.”’ Most of the other boards have 
declared themselves ready to reconsider practices but not prin- 
ciples. . 

The two boards (General and Woman’s) of the Methodist 
Episcopal church 
believe that the A ppraisal Report and the ensuing discussions will mark a 
new epoch in Missions, an epoch to be characterized by new tides of spirit- 
ual life in the church and by the giving of life and substance in larger and 
more sacrificial measure. The inescapable challenge of this Report should 


appeal to our laymen and should serve to turn apathy and indifference 
into interest and support. Further, the search for reality and the cou- 
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rageous facing of the issues so characteristic of this Inquiry are in full 
accord with the temper of youth today and will give new meaning and 
effect to the Christian Message as it is presented to this disturbed and 
distracted modern world. 


This board also placed copies of the Report in the hands of most 
if not all of its missionaries and urged their careful consideration 
of the same. 

The statement adopted by the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in December was quite favorable 
in its general tone. Exception, however, is taken to three mat- 
ters in the Report: 


The Commission deems it regrettable that the early missionaries trans- 
ported to the Orient foreign-made systems of church organizations and 
imposed them upon their converts. .... It is evident that this criticism 
is based upon a conception of the nature of the Church and its function in 
the Christian economy which is quite different from that which we hold. 
The same is true about the criticism that over emphasis has been placed 
upon doctrine. .... If by doctrine is meant the teaching that this per- 
sonality is the Incarnate Son of God, we would agree with the mission- 
aries in thinking that this was the good news they had been sent out to 
proclaim. .... The Report rightly emphasizes the importance of Church 
unity. We think however that the kind of cooperation which it recom- 
mends is not an adequate solution of the problem... . . We are convinced 
that our goal, both at home and in the mission field, should be organic 
unity—a unity which will embrace the whole of Christendom. 


The more recent utterance of Rev. James de Wolf Perry, pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal church, on his return from a tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient, is much more critical. 

The Baptist boards, in a carefully prepared document issued 
in May, have the following to say: 

The battle ground of the report has been found so far principally in 
the first section devoted to the philosophic and religious basis of missions 
This the Boards find unacceptable and inadequate. It fails to give Christ 
his place of pre-eminence. The Boards take the occasion to place before 
the constituency once more the completely evangelical basis on which our 
foreign mission work is carried on by them. This is but one of the points 
on which they differ seriously from the Laymen; but in so differing they 
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do not feel that in the light of the terms on which the report is presented 
to them its complete rejection would be appropriate or commendable. 
_... The Boards find themselves in hearty accord with many of the rec- 
ommendations contained in the report. 


In another communication the board reviews the ten princi- 
pal conclusions constituting the last chapter of Re-thinking Mis- 
sions, and although these are tempered somewhat to bring them 
into line with Baptist doctrine and practice, the position taken 
on most of them is not diametrically opposed to that of the 
commissioners. A volume of 128 pages entitled Northern Bap- 
tists Rethink Missions has been prepared to assist the churches 
in the study of the missionary enterprise under the guidance of 
data and suggestions furnished by the boards; but the Baptists 
have not sponsored the circulation of Re-thinking Missions as 
have the Congregationalists or the Methodists. 

In an early statement the Board of Foreign Mission of the 
Presbyterian church expressed its appreciation of the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the members of the inquiry, but goes on to 
affirm “its abiding loyalty to the evangelical basis of the mis- 
sionary enterprise,” as already set forth in the Manual: 

The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to make the 
Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine Saviour and to per- 
suade them to become His disciples; to gather these disciples into Chris- 
tian Churches which shall be self-propagating, self-supporting, self- 
governing; to cooperate as long as necessary with these churches in the 
evangelizing of their countrymen, and in bringing to bear on all human 
life the spirit and principles of Christ. 


This statement was later amplified in a lengthy article by 
Robert E. Speer, secretary of the board, the general tone of 
which was decidedly critical of the Report, especially because it 
failed to affirm the unique supremacy of Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and only Savior of mankind. 

The attitudes taken by the boards of the United Presbyterian 
church and of the Dutch Reformed church were quite similar to 
that of the Presbyterians. 
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When the Baptist board and the Presbyterian board pre- 
sented their reports to the annual gatherings of their respective 
denominations, both became the object of heated attacks on the 
part of the more conservative elements of each body. The un- 
fortunate result was that for the time being at least the center of 
attention was shifted from the recommendations of the inquiry 
to the orthodoxy of the boards themselves. The impression was 
given that the two denominations were more concerned with 
maintaining their own orthodoxy than they were in discovering 
the real conditions abroad. In both cases the delegates finally 
affirmed their confidence in their denominational leaders by 
large majorities. In so doing, the Baptists refused to repudiate 
the Laymen’s Report and commended the board “‘for its discrim- 
inating treatment of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry.” 
The Presbyterians, however, “‘definitely repudiated any and all 
theological statements and implications in that volume which 
are not in essential agreement with the doctrinal position of the 
church.” 

III 

It is difficult to separate the opinions of the national leaders 
abroad from those of the missionaries, as both have generally 
taken counsel together before making any formal communica- 
tions either to their boards or to the public at large. As a rule 
these statements reject the theology of the Report. Nearly all 
insist upon the unique supremacy of Christ and upon the indis- 
pensable need of mankind for the Christian gospel, while at the 
same time approving heartily of a more appreciative attitude 
toward indigenous cultures and religions. It is felt that the gen- 
eralizations of the Report fail to make due allowance for the pe- 
culiar conditions prevailing on their respective fields. Consider- 
able anxiety is shown lest the-impression get abroad that mis- 
sion work no longer requires the generous support given it in the 
past. The nationals are more eulogistic of the missionaries than 
they have been for the last twenty years. The reactions coming 
from China and Japan seem to be more friendly than those from 
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India. In this connection the comment of a board secretary is 
apropos: “It is interesting to note that the Report has been 
much better received on those mission fields not included in the 
study of the Laymen.” But whatever the personal impressions 
may have been, the Christian forces abroad, in conferences, dis- 
cussion groups, and committee meetings, are diligently seeking 
to appraise their work and to revise it where such changes seem 
necessary. 

The missionary leaders in Europe and Great Britain, while 
approving of many of the suggestions, take exception to the 
theology of the volume. Continental writers bemoan the fact 
that the commissioners did not find the doctrinal pronounce- 
ment of the Jerusalem Council satisfactory, and are greatly con- 
cerned lest evangelism be subordinated to social service work, 
in its various forms. The British writers also take exception to 
the theology, which is said to be twenty years behind the best 
British thinking, in that it makes of Christianity a religion of 
ideas rather than of a personality unique and universal in qual- 
ity, and minimizes the divine uniqueness of Christianity in com- 
parison with the great ethnic religions of the world. 


IV 


Some of the recommendations have been singled out for more 
comment than others. The transition from theory to practice is 
made in the chapter on the church, in which the commissioners 
urge the abandonment of the traditional policy of gathering the 
converts together at the earliest possible moment into little 
struggling churches, organized after the model of the supporting 
denominations and quarantined in so far as possible from the 
contaminating influences of the surrounding world. Rather, the 
spirit of the gospel should be exemplified in life and word in a 
community, and when finally it has taken root and flourished, 
it should be allowed to express itself in such institutional forms 
as may be more in keeping with the genius of the people. Al- 
most everywhere objection is raised to this proposal. As might 
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be expected, the Episcopalians take exception. But the protest 
is not limited to any one denomination. Whether the question is 
approached from the angle of biblical doctrine or from the angle 
of the historical function of the church, it is felt that the church 
has played a much more important rdéle than that attributed to 
it by the commission. It is the body through which the great 
truths and ideals of the Christian religion have been promoted 
and are to be incorporated in individual lives and throughout 
society at large. 

While it is true that the more conservative elements are 
alarmed at the emphasis placed upon the social gospel, never- 
theless there is a feeling on the part of many that the commis- 
sioners were not as courageous as they might have been in the 
application of the principles of Christianity to the burning issues 
of the day. Some are of the opinion that the chapter on “The 
Development of Industry” was wisely restricted to the descrip- 
tion of the attendant evils and an enunciation of Christian 
principles. Others, especially in China and Japan, feel that it is 
exceedingly cautious and fails to come to grips with the crises 
actually coming to a head in oriental countries, upon which the 
Christian should have some clear message and program. The 
Report is said to be a “conventional document,” dealing with 
forms of missionary activity already in existence, and lagging 
behind the best thinking in missionary circles with reference to 
such problems as those of overpopulation, international peace, 
and interracial relations. 

No question has evoked more comment than that concerning 
the meaning and methods of evangelism, and the relation of 
evangelism to educational and medical work. This is recognized 
by all as being the vital issue, for it relates not only to the prac- 
tical question as to what methods are most effective, but also to 
the theological question as to how man is saved. Both the com- 
missioners and their critics agree that ‘‘there must first of all be 
a new kind of person as the unit of society if there is to be a new 
society; there is no substitute for the regeneration of the indi- 
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vidual units. 


99 66 


Both parties employ the familiar terminology 
“salvation,” “‘saved,”’ “‘a new kind of person,” and “‘evangel- 
ism,” but it soon becomes evident that different contents are 
being read into these common terms. Most of the commenta- 
tors interpret the commissioners to imply that a man is saved in 
so far as he has caught the spirit of Christ, and seeks to carry 
that spirit out into all the walks of life. It is man’s acquirement 
of a new manner Of life, rather than God’s gift of a new kind of 
life. It is the business of the missionary to exemplify this spirit 
before the great non-Christian world. This is to be done by liv- 
ing the Christ-life as well as by preaching the Christian message, 
but the emphasis is upon the former as being the more effica- 
cious. Accordingly, educational work and medical work are not 
to be used primarily for evangelistic purposes. They enjoy an 
honorable place in the total missionary activity by their own 
inherent right. They provide one of the best exemplifications of 
the Christian spirit, and, furthermore, they are the indispensa- 
ble ways whereby salvation of body and mind is mediated to 
mankind, without which the salvation of the soul would be in- 
complete. 

This interpretation of salvation is unsatisfactory to the ma- 
jority. Eternal life is the supreme gift of God to helpless man- 
kind through the sacrifice of the Cross. The gospel is the good 
news of this redemption, which must be preached to all the 
world in order that men may be brought to repentance and 
faith. Consequently, preaching is the principal method of pro- 
moting evangelism. Moreover, the need of this divine regenera- 
tion is so vital that other forms of missionary activity gain their 
chief worth in so far as they are made contributory to this end. 
It is further felt that if the Christian forces were to follow the 
“low-pressure methods” of propaganda advocated by the in- 
quiry, Christianity would not be able to hold its own with the 


* Re-Thinking Missions, p. 326. 
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“high-pressure methods” employed by Communism and other 
propaganda movements that are bidding for the allegiance of 


the people. 
V 

It now remains to review the reactions to the theology of the 
first four chapters. Ever since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the missionary forces have been seeking to overcome the 
divisions of sectarianism and to work toward a greater unity, 
especially along two lines: first, by developing definite projects 
of co-operation,and, second, by agreeing to a commonly accepted 
doctrinal statement which might form the basis of this larger 
fellowship. To this end, the International Missionary Council 
held in Jerusalem in 1928 made its pronouncement concerning 
the Christian message, and there was great rejoicing in mission 
circles over the prospects of presenting a united front to the non- 
Christian world. But ere long two tendencies developed in the 
interpretation of this common document: one in America favor- 
ing a greater emphasis upon the social gospel, and the other in 
Continental Europe insisting upon the gospel of personal re- 
generation and stressing the supernaturalism of Protestant or- 
thedoxy. For five years and more every effort has been exerted 
to combine these two views and to reconcile their exponents to 
one co-ordinated program. And now, to complicate matters 
still further, the Laymen’s Inquiry refuses to accept the Jeru- 
salem statement and gives to the world its own interpretation, 
based upon a philosophical idealism which only a limited num- 
ber can accept. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to the wisdom of in- 
troducing doctrinal matters into such a Report. Those who fa- 
vored the Jerusalem confession of faith hoped that the com- 
missioners would lend their sanction to the principles therein 
formulated and confine their attention to matters of method and 
policy. Those who interpret religion in terms of the Christlike 
life and social service relegate doctrine to a secondary place in 
the Christian economy and maintain that the present discussion 
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isa war about words. It is stated that what the more conserva- 
tive brethren miss is ‘‘certain words to which the Christian tra- 
dition has long been accustomed,” and that “what the Laymen 
have been trying to do was simply to translate the problems of 
Christian missions into other language than that of historic the- 
ology.’’ On the other hand, not only the conservatives but also 
a considerable number of the liberals themselves take the posi- 
tion that of necessity details of procedure and lines of policy 
must embody fundamental principles, that the differences 
emerging from the discussion are more than disputes over vocab- 
ulary, and relate to differences in the interpretation of the basic 
principles of Christianity itself. Sooner or later, therefore, these 
isues must be thrashed out with reference to the truth or falsity 
of the claims upon which the Christian builds his faith. 

Out of the discussions there are emerging three, and possibly 
four, schools of thought concerning the philosophy of missions. 
The contrasts between these will be sharpened in order that the 
real issues may be clarified. The first school aims to be consist- 
ently theistic, although not always with complete success. It 
stresses the dualism between God and man. Man is spiritually 
dead and helpless. God alone is the source of eternal life and 
truth. What man needs for salvation, then, is that God come to 
his rescue. This he had done through the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The gospel is the good news of this di- 
vine redemption, embodying a full doctrinal content of virgin 
birth, deity of Christ, substitutionary atonement, miracles, bod- 
ily resurrection, the work of the Holy Spirit, etc. All of this is 
revealed in the inspired Word of God. Therefore this gospel may 
be said to be Bibliocentric. The corresponding interpretation of 
missions is as follows: Salvation is God’s outreach on behalf of 
man, not man’s quest for God. Christian missions consist pri- 
marily in announcing to the lost world this gospel of redemp- 
tion, with its full doctrinal content. Just as the natural man is 
spiritually dead, so likewise all ethnic religions are both dead 
and false. Consequently there can be no co-operation with 
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them; they must be overthrown. Nor can there be any syncre- 
tism; Christianity must be kept pure. In keeping with this, spe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon evangelism in the sense of preaching 
the Word, because this is the divinely appointed way of salva- 
tion to which all other forms of missionary activity must be kept 
subsidiary. It is easy to understand the opposition to all liber- 
alizing tendencies which results from this position. It is felt that 
to co-operate with such movements only serves to encourage a 
futile trust in human self-sufficiency and destroys the saving 
power of the gospel by polluting it with human error. 

The second school is that of the moderate conservatives or 
the moderate liberals, according to the term preferred. Most of 
the mission boards belong here. The representative statement 
of this position in mission circles is that of the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil. This is essentially a theism, but it is a theism which has been 
modified by scientific methods and findings. Man is still 
thought to be spiritually dead and helpless. God alone is the 
source of divine life. What man needs is that God come to his 
rescue, and this he has done through the revelation and redemp- 
tion wrought in Jesus Christ. The gospel is the good news of 
this. But in contrast with the first view, two distinctive features 
are now introduced, in response to the spirit of the age. Because 
of biblical criticism, this gospel is no longer Bibliocentric, but 
rather Christocentric. In the words of the Jerusalem Council, 
“Our message is Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of what God 
is and of what man through Him may become.” The keywords 
in this slogan are ‘‘Jesus Christ—an elastic term which may be 
expanded into a full doctrinal content with supernaturalistic 
implications, or contracted to eliminate objectionable dogmas 
according as one may wish. In the second place, while the first 
group believes that the revelation of God is so full and the pat- 
tern of Christianity so complete that no human addition ought 
ever to be made to it, this school, in response to historical and 
cultural studies, holds that what we have in Jesus Christ is the 
essence or soul of the gospel, which in the Christian movement 
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incarnates itself in historical forms by taking up those elements 
of human culture which are of such a nature that they may be 
“baptized into Christ.”’ Just as the person of Jesus Christ is 
thought to result from a unique union of the human and the 
divine, so likewise the religion which he founded is the combina- 
tion of this divine soul or essence with human historical forms, 
the one prerequisite being that all of these embody the same 
divine soul or essence. 

This gives rise to an interpretation of missions somewhat dif- 
ferent from the first view. Our American forms of Christianity 
are not identical with this divine essence. Therefore we are not 
to give to the world our Western forms of Christianity, dear as 
these may be to us, much less our Western civilization. We are 
to give the world Christ, “the One Great Act of God,” allowing 
the converts, African or Japanese, to clothe this essence with 
the doctrinal forms and the church organization compatible 
with their own cultures, provided they remain true to Christ. 
Consequently, this school is more tolerant of diversity of doc- 
trine and practice in the mission churches. It also is willing to 
take a more appreciative attitude to the great ethnic religions. 
In their better forms they contain elements of truth and produce 
lives of virtue, for ‘‘God hath not left himself without witness.”’ 
Therefore, they may be made to serve as “‘schoolmasters to 
bring men to Christ.” However, Jesus alone is the unique, per- 
fect, and final revelation of God. He is the full Sun of Right- 
eousness; all other religions at best are but flickering lights, a 
prophecy of the coming dawn. But with all of these concessions 
to scientific thought, this school like the first is still essentially 
theistic. God has come to the rescue of mankind in a great 
miraculous act and person, and Christian missions is the medi- 
ating of this divine salvation to a lost world. 

The third school is that of the advanced liberals in the several 
denominations. Whatever may have been the intention of the 
various commissioners themselves, the first four chapters are 
taken by the two preceding groups to be an exposition of this 
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type of thought. Those who hold to this philosophy maintain 
that it is still theistic. Those who attack it employ such epithets 
as naturalism and humanism. Both are right. It is essentially 
a belief in a theistic God, which has been arrived at by the 
naturalistic methods of investigation and reasoning. Man is not 
spiritually dead; at the worst he is only spiritually ailing. Just 
as the body has within it certain recuperative powers which heal 
the open wound as soon as favorable conditions prevail, so the 
soul of man has innate qualities for spiritual recovery once the 
proper environment and stimuli are provided. In the same man- 
ner, human nature is endowed with the ability to discover all 
that there is to be known with reference to God and truth, by 
deciphering the revelation which God has made of himself 
everywhere. Therefore man does not need and never has re- 
ceived any miraculous revelation or redemption. What is con- 
sidered to be such has been in reality but the contributions of 
great religious souls. On the other hand, this is a naturalism 
which heads up into a belief in a theistic God. When man does 
use these native powers to the full, what he arrives at is com- 
munion with a personal heavenly Father and knowledge of a 
theistic God, who in some mysterious way is overruling the 
powers of nature and the designs of mankind for the fulfilment 
of his own benign purposes. 

How, then, shall we think of missions in terms of this philoso- 
phy of religion? The aim of mission work is ‘‘to seek with the 
people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, express- 
ing in life and word what we have learned through Jesus Christ, 
and endeavoring to give effect to his spirit in the life of the 
world.’ Religion is a seeking or a questing on the part of man 
rather than “One Supreme Act of God’ on man’s behalf. In 
this quest, all sincere souls, Christian and non-Christian, should 
join; and mission work, while it must attack some glaring evils, 
is essentially the call to devout souls of whatever faith to join 
with the Christian in the enrichment of our common life. To 


2 Ibid. 
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this co-operative quest the Christian and the Hindu alike bring 
the results of their former questing, and submit them to the 
scrutiny of present-day experience. The Christian’s contribu- 
tion is the Christian spirit and message—the message that God 
is personal, one, holy, fatherly, and that love is the supreme 
law of life,3 all of which he holds to be true, not so much because 
they are the unique possession of Christianity alone, but be- 
cause they bear the marks of being universally true. This gos- 
pel, then, is theocentric; God himself is the personification of all 
these universal truths and virtues. Therefore it is in God that 
all religions are to find their unifying symbol. 

Who and what, then, is Jesus Christ? He is the one who, 
more than anyone else, so the Christian believes, was endowed 
with spiritual insight and did attain to this knowledge and love 
of God. He is the Great Seer, the Great Teacher, the Great Ex- 
emplifier of spiritual insight and perfection. In this respect he is 
similar to other notable religious leaders; but he far surpasses 
them in the degree of his insight and the perfection of his char- 
acter. Salvation means the attainment of fulness of life. Evan- 
gelism is the summoning of men to this higher life. Men are 
saved in so far as they catch his spirit and follow his quest, in 
response to the spoken word but more especially to the example 
of Christlike living. Education, medicine, and all forms of so- 
cial work are the approved methods for attaining other neces- 
sary aspects of this fulness of life. Devoted service in these ac- 
tivities is itself the best exemplification of the spirit of Christ 
which we wish to pervade the world. Consequently, these ac- 
tivities should not be subordinated to evangelism; they occupy 
an honorable place in the missionary economy by their own in- 
herent right. 

The fourth school is homocentric in its interpretation of val- 
ues and naturalistic in its methods of attaining these. Articles 
dealing with missions from this point of view are not as yet 
found in the religious press, but are confined to secular maga- 


3 [bid., chap. iii. 
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zines and to academic theses. But if the present trend of inter- 
est and inquiry is maintained, within the next ten or twenty 
years the main issue for the church will fall in this realm. 
Ever since the days when Paul visited Asia Minor, the enter- 
prise of foreign missions has repeatedly thrown back upon the 
mother-churches in Antioch and Jerusalem, in Europe and 
America, profound questions of doctrine as well as of practice 
which the church has been unable to evade. During the last 
twenty-five years the issue has been between the first and second 
schools. Although the majority of church members still belong 
probably to the more conservative wing, the most of the leaders 
have already passed over to the Christocentric gospel. The pub- 
lication of this Report has moved the battleground into more 
advanced territory. The crucial issue today as it is emerging 
from ten months of discussion is between the first and second 
schools, on the one hand, and the third, on the other, over the 
part played by God and man in the salvation of mankind. The 
interpretation of mission work depends ultimately upon this. 
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T IS a commonplace that the twentieth-century venue of 
the perennial “pseudomachy of science and religion”’ is 
psychology. Can what is known as “religious experience” 

be approved or not as objectively valid? ‘‘No,” says the one 
school, headed by Professor Leuba, “‘modern psychology makes 
acceptance impossible.” ‘Your conclusions are wrong,”’ replies 
Professor Otto, ‘‘because all your arguments are irrelevant. We 
are here in a sphere where psychology can have literally nothing 
to say.” Must these doctrines fight to the death, or is there a 
mediating view that will be more than a dishonest compromise? 

It is the thesis of the present paper that there is truth in both 
views. If we are to be honest with science, we must accept the 
results of Professor Leuba’s criticism of religious experience, 
which assigns all the elements which his analysis has found in 
it to the domain of secular psychology. But if we are to deal 
with the full facts of religious experience, we shall have to ad- 
mit that it includes an element that Professor Leuba’s analysis 
has not allowed for—Professor Otto’s sense of the ‘“‘numinous.”’ 
As Professor Leuba’s analysis does not distinguish this,’ his 
criticism does not directly touch it; and it will be maintained 
that, in the present state of metaphysics, no psychological criti- 
cism can touch it. I shall further suggest that this concept of the 
numinous will provide the norm for a scientific separation (in 
thought) of the specifically religious from the secular elements 
in “religious” experience, and hence for a settling of derivative 
problems like the validity of ‘grand mysticism,” the relation of 
grand mysticism to mild, the relation of ‘“‘conversion’’ to reli- 

‘L.e., as a permanent and distinctive quality. He indeed recognizes something like 
it in his anthropological sections, but only reckons with it genetically. 
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gion—questions with which, as Professor Leuba so well shows, 
the orthodox apologetic is scarcely happy. 


It will first be necessary to set forth the full position that I 
attribute to Professor Leuba, for he himself by no means ex- 
pounds his case fully. He proves, completely and brilliantly, 
that the ecstasies of certain grand mystics are sex-hysteria, and 
as his conclusion he expounds his own alternative to “the re- 
ligion of the churches.” But there is an intervening link to be 
proved, the proposition that grand mysticism and mild mysti- 
cism? or the religion of the churches are so inextricably inter- 
woven as to stand or fall together. If this proposition is proved 
at all by Professor Leuba, it is proved rather as one psychologi- 
cal possibility than as the only tenable view in the field, for that 
is all the genetic method is capable of. But I think the full proof 
is implicit in his books, and I shall attempt here to draw it out. 
In this first part of the paper I shall for argument’s sake accept 
the view of Professor Leuba’—which is, indeed, the view, or at 
least the surface-view, of his mystic authorities—that the dis- 
tinguishing mark of religion (using “‘religion”’ in the sense of 
“the religion of the churches,” and not of Professor Leuba’s 
own faith) is the sense of union with a “personal” God, and not 
any apprehension of a qualitatively distinct numinous. 

Let us start, then, from an acceptance of Professor Leuba’s 
overwhelming case that the ecstatic unions of Ste Teresa, Mme 
Guyon, the Blessed Marguerite Marie, and suchlike can be com- 
pletely explained in the secular terms of sex-hysteria, or of nar- 
rowed consciousness combined with sexual semi-satisfaction, or 
causes of that kind. For Professor Leuba has brilliantly amassed 


the evidence that all the traits of their visions—the blessedness, 





’”’ 


2 The distinction is most ably drawn by Professor Pratt, in The Religious Conscious- 
ness, pp. 339-40. It is slurred by Professor Leuba; cf. The Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism, p. 1, where definitions of mysticism as “‘a deification of man” and “an intui- 
tive certainty of contact with the supersensible world” are treated as identical. 

3 Cf. the definitions in loc. cit., together with the dropping after chap. i—presumably 
as superstition—of the “objective” type of religion. 
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suddenness, certainty, ineffability, sense of noetic content, pho- 
tisms, and the rest—are completely paralleled in secular states 
such as drug-trance and hysteria. 

Does this dispose of the supernatural claims of grand mysti- 
cism? I think the conclusion is inevitable, that it does. The 
orthodox test of supernatural origin, the external one of moral 
effect, proves nothing supernatural whatever. It is, indeed, un- 
fortunate that the unsuitability of the records to serve as psy- 
chological documents prevents Professor Leuba from examining 
a mystic of the type of St. Francis of Assisi, for the consequence 
is that he underestimates the gulf that exists between a Francis 
and a Guyon. But this gulf also can be explained in secular 
terms, in terms of greater or less emphasis on moral conflict and 
unification, and more or less direct connection of the ecstasies 
with this moral ebb and flow. Ecstasies may help in the moral 
advance, nay, for some they may be indispensable to it, and 
Beelzebub doubtless does not cast out Beelzebub—but secular 
psychology may. There is, indeed, as Bennett and Professor 
Pratt insist,‘ an ambition and an urge, a constant and at least 
half-conscious and half-directed purpose in the religious life of all 
but the worst mystics, which distinguishes them sharply from 
abouletic hystericals—but why should not hysteria be capable 
of a certain moral direction? For if, by being fixed on the God- 
idea, it attains a connection with moral solutions, and emotion- 
ally emphasizes these solutions, then the hysteria (though the 
fundamental disunion of which it is a sign remains untouched) 
may help to achieve a certain unification of personality and a 
moral advance in accordance with the new direction given to the 
personality. We should, therefore, expect a priori, on purely 
secular considerations—considering, namely, the differences in 
the moral make-up of men—that hysteric trances would fit into 
the contexts of lives like those of St. Francis and Mme Guyon in 

4 J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, pp. 403-64; C. A. Bennett, A Philosophical 


Study of Mysticism, pp. 8-11, especially p. 9, ‘The mystic is more like a man wrestling 
with a problem than a man wrestling with a disease.” 
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quite different ways—in ways different, moreover, in just those 
respects in which we find empirically that they actually are dif- 
ferent. 

Externally, then, the mystics’ trances differ only as we would 
expect on the assumption of secular causation. Internally, they 
are identical—no one has ever taken very seriously attempts to 
differentiate them internally.’ In themselves, then, they are all 
alike. How, therefore, can we plausibly assign them to different 
kinds of cause? 

If the supernatural character of the trances of grand mysti- 
cism is to be defended, either all of them must be defended, ora 
selection. If we defend all, then we have to say that a trance 
which is all adequately explicable in terms of sex-hysteria, and 
has some features only explicable in such terms, is an experience 
of union with God. If we defend a selection only, we then have 
to say that trances internally indistinguishable have causes so 
distinct as God and sex-hysteria, and we should probably even 
have to allow that the same subject may have both kinds, and 
be unable to distinguish them. I do not say that these positions 
are utterly untenable, but to defend them is obviously special 
pleading. They too grossly ignore the cuttings of Occam’s 
razor. 

Grand mysticism, then, must give up its claim to supernatu- 
ral causation. It is far more easily explained as sex-hysteria, or 
sex-hysteria combined with moral unification. 

If psychological criticism could stop here, religion would prob- 
ably be more relieved than otherwise. For both the ordinary re- 
ligious consciousness and the official church have always been 
equivocal in their attitude toward grand mysticism. They have 
approved, admired, and even envied it, while always vaguely 
suspecting it; they have agreed with its premises and scarcely 
been able to refute its logic, yet have rarely felt any call to imi- 
tate its conclusions, and at times both the plain man’s intuition 
and the church’s excommunication have declared that mysti- 

5 J. H. Leuba, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, pp. 180-81. 
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cism has gone too far. The philosopher has always been uneasy 
with it, marveling at the paradoxes of an intense personal striv- 
ing to eliminate the self, and of a God who must be so tran- 
scendent if he needs such searching out and evokes such sense of 
guilt, yet who is somehow revealed in a way immanent to the 
point of pantheism. The plain man has always felt uneasy at the 
tangle into which some mystics tied themselves with the value- 
problem—the asceticism of Suso, the antinomianism of the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, the duty-shirking of the Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, who to gain freedom for ecstasy prayed for 
the death of all her family, and rendered due thanks when her 
prayers were ‘‘answered.”’ The mystics themselves have some- 
times been uneasy about their ecstasies, not only as regards 
what place in life to give them, but even about the whole ques- 
tion of their validity—poor Ste Teresa never quite won peace 
on this point. Alike to mystics and non-mystics, ecstasy has al- 
ways had its gravely problematical side. 

Yet the church has clung to grand mysticism, except to such 
as transgressed and became plainly heretical. And she has up- 
held it by a sound instinct. For the church proclaims the valid- 
ity and universal need of mild mysticism, which it is natural to 
define as the feeling of the union of the believer with God in 
prayer. And if this is the correct definition, mild mysticism 
must go the way of grand mysticism. For, once again, no dis- 
tinction can be drawn between them of such a kind as to justify 
the introduction of a new causal agent. 

We have noted above that the external test, the moral test, 
will not save any state of unitative feeling from the charge of 
subjectivism. But is there not in this case an internal criterion? 
The obviously morbid grand mysticism and the seemingly nor- 
mal grand mysticism were, indeed, found to be identical in- 
ternally; but between grand mysticism and mild there is an 
internal difference, that of intensity, the difference between a 
gentle and an overwhelming sense of union. 

But can a mere difference of intensity make necessary or 
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plausible the assumption of a radical difference of cause? Not 
only is the difference merely one of intensity, but the degrees are 
continuous within a single psychic act—generally the states of 
grand mysticism grow gradually out of states of mild. Which, 
then, is the more plausible explanation, that a mildly emotion- 
alized state of feeling due to projection of ideals’ is the starting- 
point of a hysterical experience, or that the mystic begins with 
a sense of the presence of God (or with a state indistinguishable 
from this) and, by intensifying that sense of the divine presence, 
arrives at—sheer sex-hysteria? Of course, it is always possible 
that some mild mysticism is subjective and some objective, 
though the one kind is indistinguishable from the other—but 
this is not only a most arbitrary notion, but one which if sub- 
stantiated would obviously have most serious consequences for 
the religious life. 

So mild mysticism, too, must go. And with it religion is gone. 
Religion without a knowable God is only ethics believing, it is 
not clear on what grounds, that the moral nature of the uni- 
verse is certain, and that thus it has an adequate guaranty for 
itself in the universe. It may be that this is all the religion that 
we can honestly have; that man’s highest aspirations are a 
dream, that his Personal God is but ‘‘Man’s giant shadow, hailed 
divine’’— hailed divine in an outburst of megalomania pitiable 
alike in itself and in its fated disillusionment; it may be that 
man’s agonies of prayer have been a crying into the waste— 
overheard by the psychologist and by him coldly, pragmatically, 
“justified,” or not, according to the measure of falsely-won self- 
integration that they have availed to give, or the false enthusi- 
asm that their imagined answer could impart to duty. It may 
be, metaphysically, that the “religion of the future” is as Pro- 
fessor Leuba describes it,’ an enthusiasm for ethics (Arnold’s 

6 Professor Leuba’s explanation of ordinary worship; cf. A Psychological Study of 
Religion, pp. 86-89. 


7A Psychological Study of Religion, chap. xiii; The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, 
chap. xii. I think the view given in the text represents fairly the doctrine of these chap- 
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“morality touched by emotion”’), backed by “‘a non-purposive 
Creative Force.” This may be so: only, if so, do not let us in- 
sult the splendid dream of the centuries by setting on the frigid 
fragment that science can leave us the hope-haunted name of 
“religion.” Let us call it what it is—sound ethics supported by 
doubtful metaphysics. If this is the fate of religion under psy- 
chological criticism, let us not say that religion is purified, but 
that religion is dead. 


Yet this whole argument has been hypothetical—‘“‘7f the key- 
note of religion is sense of union with God.”’ The whole position 
may be radically altered if the distinctive note of religion is 
other than this. 

It is Professor Otto’s claim that the distinctive note of religion 
is other than sense of union, that it is rather sense of the “‘holy,”’ 
of the “‘numinous,”’ of the ‘“‘mysterium tremendum.” I believe 
that Professor Otto has fully made out this part of his case in 
Das Heilige, where the concept is illustrated by a wealth of learn- 
ing, glancing along delightfully from Sanscrit philology through 
Bach’s mass-music to the principles of Moslem architecture, 
reaping something from almost every field of man’s spirit, and in 
turn casting fresh seed upon each. 

I would, however, make one criticism of the doctrine, because 
it is only the doctrine as slightly emended—or, perhaps, with a 
possible misunderstanding removed—that will serve my thesis 
in the later part of this paper. Professor Otto has, I think, too 
closely hedged off the numinous. We cannot blame him for not 
effecting any real synthesis between the rational and non-ra- 
tional elements in the Godhead, for that is not his thesis in Das 
Heilige. Neither can we complain that he overstresses the 
numinous: it is true that he is exclusively concerned with it, 
but he very fairly acknowledges that he is dealing with only one 


ters; it is true that on p. 9 of The Psychological Nature and Origin of Religion Professor 
Leuba vigorously rejects Arnold’s formula, but the reasons for this given on p. 8 seem 


quite irrelevant. 
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half of the case.’ Moreover, in his doctrine of ‘‘schematization”’ 
he does give some indication that the numinous can be inter- 
woven with other values.’ But, despite this, the numinous is 
generally hedged off too completely. If Bach’s mass-music sinks 
to silence, that, says Professor Otto, is supremely numinous; if 
it breaks out in grandeur, less so. Why not equally so, but min- 
gled with other elements? Similarly, Gellert’s “Die Himmel 
riihmen des Ewigen Ehre”’ is not really less numinous than 
Lange’s “Vor Dir erbebt der Engel Chor.”’ Professor Harvey 
quotes Watts’s ‘Eternal Power, Whose High Abode” as a spe- 
cially numinous hymn, and Professor Otto accepts the illustra- 
tion—but there is no less of the glory of God, the distinctive, 
numinous glory of God, in an overflowing outburst of joy and 
praise, like the same Watts’s “Sweet Is the Work, My God, 
My King” or Wesley’s “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” 
The numinous nature of God is not in every sense distinct 

from his grace; it is rather a quality of grace, a quality given to 
it by its own divine overboundingness. 

Glorious the sun in mid career; 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear; 

Glorious the comet’s train: 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 


Glorious the Almighty’s stretch’d-out arm; 
Glorious th’ enraptured main: 


Glorious the northern lights astream; 
Glorious the song, when God’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar: 
Glorious Hosanna from the den; 
Glorious the catholic Amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore: 


Glorious—more glorious—is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness call’d thy Son.” 


The divinity that is meekness is the very nature of the Christ— 
Christ’s majesty is his love: Regnavit e ligno Deus. Every word 


8 The Idea of the Holy (6th ed.) (Das Heilige, trans. Harvey), pp. vii, 1. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 48, 107, 114-15. % Christopher Smart, Song to David. 
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in that line will bear its full weight: and if e ligno is only made 
divine by regnavit, regnavit is only made fully divine by e ligno. 
God’s numinousness suffuses his other attributes, rational and 
moral; and the sense of it can be apprehended not only in a 
separate act, but whenever the quality of God’s overwhelming- 
ness lifts up to a height of humbled rapture our ordinary sense of 
his creativeness or love or grace. 

Everything, rightly seen, can mediate an experience of the 
numinous. This is most strikingly shown in the primitive man’s 
discovery that there was an uncanny something not only in the 
sudden or cyclical wonders of nature, but about his own life and 
the ways of his self. Hence (with some aid from ancestor-wor- 
ship) springs the whole mass of guardian-spirit myths. Thus in 
Greece, though eos was reserved (except in flattery to kings) 
for the “high gods,” yet there was some divinity, lesser, but still 
divine, attached to human personality: 

aavre daiwwv avdpl cvptapiorarat 
elObs yevouévw, wvoTtaywyds Tod Biov."! 


And at Rome, though no mortal but the emperor had a numen, 
yet each man had his Genius, and each woman her Jusno—gods 
mysterious enough to be sworn by and sacrificed to, whom 
Varro even “inter Deos selectos majoresque reponit,’’*? but whose 
sole function was to be each the guardian deity of one sole mor- 
tal life: 
. Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 
quodque caput, voltu mutabilis, albus et ater." 


All this is primitive, but it is the primitive form of a deep idea: 
“Wherever any man raises a stone or cleaves wood, there 
am I.’’"4 

If we admit this “‘suffusability”’ of the numinous, then Pro- 
fessor Otto is correct in holding that apprehension of the nu- 


™ Menander, fr. incert. 18. 3 Horace, Epp. II. ii. 187-89. 
J PI 7 


? Forcellini’s Lexicon, sub voce “Genius.” 4 Ox. Pap., Log. 5. 
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minous, rather than any sense of union, is the distinctive mark 
of the religious experience. For the sense of the numinous ex- 
ists, and exists as qualitatively distinct, and, as such, it cannot 
be explained away by psychology. Like pleasure, beauty, 
morals, it is what it is, and can be no other. 

I fear that this does not mean that it is uncriticizable from any 
standpoint. It could, if necessary, be reduced to the status of 
an epiphenomenon. Just as the sense of morality can be held to 
be qualitatively distinct, but possessing no more backing in the 
universe than the fact that the universe is such that, under cer- 
tain conditions, morality will necessarily appear as an epiphe- 
nomenon upon the herd- and pleasure-instincts, so the sense for 
the numinous may not be a feeling for an objective numinous 
God, but an epiphenomenon upon our animistic ‘‘projections.”s 
But this is metaphysical, not psychological, criticism: and it is 
a safe rule of metaphysical method never to leave a value hang- 
ing fallaciously in the air, unvalidated, except under extreme 
pressure of necessity. To explain as an epiphenomenon is the 
last resort of a hard-run metaphysic. And—however ungraceful 
some of the attitudes of liberal theology may be, as Professor 
Leuba points out"—the philosophy of religion is not reduced to 
such straits yet. 

In the sense of the numinous we have, therefore, a unique and 
specifically religious value,"7 which is (under metaphysics) a 
mark of an objectively valid experience of God. The religious 
act is essentially the apprehension, not of union, but of the 
numinous. I am not concerned here with the question as to 
whether or how far this apprehension is itself an act of union: 
whether it is such or not, it is in any case a numinous act, guar- 
anteed by its numinous quality. 

5 It is not, of course, suggested that the parallel is complete. ‘Subjective’ is used 
in different senses as applied to moral concepts and as applied to God-consciousness. 

6 Passim, and especially A Psychological Study of Religion, chap. xi. 


7 To be distinguished from the ‘“value-nature of religion’’ in the sense of religion 
conceived as a conserver and validater of other values. 
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Now at last we have a true and workable criterion for religious 
experience. When the criterion was union, the kind of mysti- 
cism we were compelled to give up was not only so interwoven 
with the kind we wished to save, but was so identical as regards 
the criterion, that we had in honesty to class the two together 
and reject them both. If that criterion had been the true one, 
all “religious experience’”’ would have been naturalistically ex- 
plained, or at least be susceptible of naturalistic interpretation 
and possessed of no distinctive quality such as would make it 
plausible to insist on an explanation other than the naturalistic. 

But now we have a qualitatively distinct criterion of the ap- 
prehension of God, and one that, as we saw, can enter into life 
mediated by all kinds of other elements which it suffuses. With 
this as our norm, we can divide ordinary religious experiences 
into a table, thus: 

(i) Those experiences which are valid” religiously, and which 
contain no secular element (moral or unificatory) sought for its 
own sake. Their object and essential nature is apprehension of 
the numinous. However, they will always include a sense of 
union, since the apprehension of the numinous is an emotional 
experience on a high level, and hence, subjectively, unificatory. 
But the unification is not directly God-given; it is an accident of 
the numinous apprehension, a psychological corollary of the ex- 
citement of it, which nevertheless, on account of the high level 
of the unification, is of incalculable psychological and moral 
good. 

This is the usual state in the Christian prayer of praise, and 
may be the state in Christian conversion. (Of course in the lat- 
ter case the emotional elements would be very strong, the ex- 
perience being wonderfully new.) But conversion is usually to 
be classed under (ii), and it it occurs under (i), later elements 
must supplement it from (ii). 


8 As this table tests religious experience both as religion and as psychology, I have 
found it convenient to use one word, “valid,” as meaning “passing the test.” But re- 
ligious “validity” means “possessed of objective truth”: psychological validity means 
only “‘pragmatically justified.” 
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(ii) Numinous apprehension, together with conscious solution 
of moral conflict, with a sense of union not sought for its own 
sake, but supervening naturally, owing to the unificatory effects 
both of numinous apprehension and moral solution. This type 
is valid religiously, but also is partly of secular (moral) causa- 
tion, though owing to the moral nature of God the two elements 
work harmoniously together. This is the usual state in Christian 
conversion, and of prayers of repentance. As in (i), the secular 
factors are entirely good. 

(iii) No numinous apprehension, but secular solution of moral 
conflicts, with the accompanying emotion. This emotion is not 
usually strong, as moral conflicts are a very normal part of life: 
usually it is only a vague pleasure in feeling, as we say, “Thank 
goodness I have got that put straight.” But if we have been 
wrestling with a real moral crisis, the emotion will be strong: 
if so, it is a case of “‘non-religious conversion.” 

(iv) (v) (vi) These are respectively as (i), (ii), (iii) above, but 
with the “ecstasy of union” sought partly for its own sake, 
whether (a) consciously, as in the desire to have visions because 
of their allegedly supreme value, according to the mystic axi- 
ology; or (8) unconsciously, as in hysteria, etc.; or (y) both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. The usual experiences of grand 
mysticism must be classed as (ivy) or (vy). These states are of 
mixed causation, in (iv) and (v) partly religious, partly valid 
secular, in (vi) all secular, partly valid and partly invalid. 

(vii) In this type the ecstasy is sought apart from any numi- 
nous or moral elements, entirely for its own sake, or for the 
sake of this and also of the accompanying psychological relief. 
Even this type cannot in one sense be pronounced utterly in- 
valid, as there is some necessary psychological relief. But, of 
course, the condition is utterly morbid, and the fact that it may, 
by the conventions of the patient’s upbringing, take on religious 

9 W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 181-83; E. D. Starbuck, The 


Psychology of Religion, pp. 137-44. Of course, non-religious experiences may be con 
ventionally labeled as God-given. 
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labels, does not render it any more respectable than drunkenness 
or peyote trance. Its usual form, when it is not artificially in- 
duced by drugs, etc., is sex-hysteria. To this class may be rele- 
gated the visions of Marie Alacoque and of the less savory “‘re- 
ligious”’ fanatics. 

This list may be taken as a sample of what our norm of the 
numinous can effect by way of scientific estimation of religious 
states. It is not, however, complete. Another list might be 
drawn up with ‘aesthetic apprehension” substituted every- 
where for ‘‘solution of moral conflict’’; or perhaps even ‘“‘moral 
apprehension” could form the partner of the numinous in a sepa- 
rate list. These lists and the one worked out above would differ 
from one another in items (ii), (iii), (v), and (vi); and, of course, 
various permutations and combinations would be possible be- 
tween them. Such combinations are, however, rare in actual 
life, as the human spirit can rarely use more than two of its 
major ‘“‘faculties” at the same time. 

The question of what other lists there may be depends on this 
psychico-ethical question of “faculties,” i.e., the question as to 
what states of mind can be distinguished which are, under the 
general control of ethics, good in themselves, and which require 
a distinct orientation of our being to attain. Thus, if joy be dis- 
tinguished, as I think it may, from the ecstasy of unification 
dealt with in the list worked out above, then it, too, may be the 
partner of the numinous in another list, whose items would be 
sense of the numinous, sense of numinous joy (as in the singing 
of hymns), and secular sense of joy. In this list, the test of secu- 
lar validity would be not so much psychological as ethical. One 
would ask, not so much “Is this a good time psychologically for 
me to gladden my heart with a hymn?” as “‘Is this really a time 
for me to rejoice with them that do rejoice; is it not perhaps my 
duty at this time to be weeping with them that weep?” I do not 
wish here to pursue this matter farther, as it is trespassing on 
a separate subject, the relation of the numinous to the value- 
problem. (I would only add in passing that a realization of the 
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various “‘suffusabilities” of the numinous is an important part 
of the working-out of a fully-rounded system of worship—which, 
indeed, the Roman Catholic Church has already to some extent 
done, by its fine instinctive psychology.””) My point here is sim- 
ply this: the numinous is experienced in various suffusions; in 
all of these the religious element is the numinous element, and 
its religious validity is assured by this; there is also a psycho- 
logical or ethical element, which is subject to the judgment of 
the sciences concerned. These sciences will, therefore, have 
some voice in our judgment on the experience as a whole, but the 
specifically religious element, in itself, is beyond their jurisdic- 
tion. (There is, indeed, an external judgment upon this element 
—the balancing, say, of a gain in delicacy of numinous appre- 
hension against an accompanying increase in psychic instability 
—but this does not concern us here; it is a matter for the casu- 
istry of religious ethics.**) 


Finally, I will indicate answers to two objections that might 
be raised. 

First, it may be thought that in surrendering the sense of 
union to psychology I have surrendered a personal God. To an- 
swer this fully would need a discussion as to just what can be 
meant by “‘personal God,” and as to what is the psychological 
nature of friendship. I will here only say dogmatically, in the 
first place, that God’s numinousness is a quality suffusing his 
love, grace, and other attributes that make us think of him asa 
person; secondly, that it is not clear that even in secular friend- 
ship “union” is more than apprehension of objective attributes 
of the friend, together with subjective psychological states of 
the self.”” 

The second objection may be dealt with more fully, as it does 


2 Cf. J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, chap. xiv. 


2 This is the legitimate sphere of usefulness for the external criteria (moral effect, 
etc.) which we dismissed above, when they were used in an improper context. 


22 Cf. W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, chap. xvii. 
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not raise such large external issues. It is this: Have we estab- 
lished any distinctions at all, or at all events any that can be of 
practical value? For on our own admission the states still merge 
into one another in most confusing ways. 

This objection has no force at all if we refrain from claiming 
too much. It is, indeed, obvious that there have been no hard 
and fast distinctions in any of our lists, and that our norms can- 
not be applied to any particular cases with absolute certainty. 
But this would apply to any classification in which there were 
psychological elements. If our lists are not their own justifica- 
tion, they may be paralleled by the example of love. Who can 
deny that love and lust are utterly distinct, as qualities? Vet 
they are much more closely interwoven than are sense of the 
numinous and sense of ecstasy, for in the case of love the higher 
“faculty” grows much more directly out of the lower. Despite 
this, the ‘‘faculties,” qualitatively distinct, do intermingle most 
perplexingly. Just as a worship-hysteria spectrum was repre- 
sented in our table above, so a love-lust spectrum could be rep- 
resented, ranging from a self-less ayamn, through a sex-love of 
pure devotion, down to mera voluptas. The list would contain 
distinctions of validity not only in terms of love itself, but also 
in terms of psychological effects. As regards love-validity, who 
can say, given a particular case, ‘“‘Here is a certain quantity of 
sheer devotion, and a certain quantity of desire for sex-pleas- 
ure’? Mr. X himself, if he pauses in the ardor of his wooing of 
Miss Y to reflect upon his motives, either would or should con- 
fess himself unable to estimate them at all exactly. And as for 
psychological validity, what psychologist can examine a love 
affair, and pronounce as to the exact point at which a love that 
ennobles and inspires for action passes over into a morbid 
dreaming that feeds lecherously upon the vital powers? 

Thus we have, both in religion and love, real qualitative cri- 
teria in the light of which we can analyze and criticize, but which 
in particular cases give us no absolute certainty as regards valid- 
ity in terms of the criteria; nor can we estimate exactly their 
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validity as psychological or ethical events. But these criteria 
are, nevertheless, real criteria for theory, and in practice they 
do enable us to make the important, broad distinctions, without 
which we cannot judge our experience at all, and with which we 
can judge it as far as we need. 


I claim then that, if with Professor Leuba we relegate sense of 
union to the sphere of the secular, and with Professor Otto in- 
troduce sense of the numinous as the norm of religion, we can 
distinguish in thought the specifically religious from the psycho- 
logical and other elements in religious experience. The religious 
element in itself justifies itself; the others can be judged by their 
own standards; the experience as a whole can then be judged by 
our general axiology. If we follow this analysis, we can havea 
reasonable certainty as to the validity or non-validity of our 
allegedly religious experiences. More than this reasonable cer- 
tainty we do not need; more we surely cannot have. For not 
even in the arcanum of its own inner life does religion quite lose 
its need for some venture of reasonable faith. 








SLAVIC TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES 
MATTHEW SPINKA 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 

HEN those ancient precursors of Bible translators, 

the Greek brothers Constantine and Methodius, 

translated certain parts of the Scriptures and the 
liturgical books into Slavic for the use of their Moravian con- 
verts, they did more than such praiseworthy literary exercise 
would ordinarily imply: they affirmed and successfully main- 
tained the right and propriety of the liturgical use of other lan- 
guages than the three “‘sacred”’ tongues hitherto acknowledged 
—Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. There was a strong party, both in 
the Western and Eastern churches, which stubbornly refused to 
admit as a liturgical language any but the three in which Pilate 
had written the inscription on the cross. In the Eastern 
churches, the vernacular languages were finally admitted; but 
within the Roman church, after a short period of toleration of 
other languages, the Latin became the sole liturgical medium. 
Thus in a sense the two Greek brothers and their disciples 
fought a fight in behalf of all the later Bible translators and 
liturgical vernacularists, the English among them. A special im- 
portance, therefore, attaches to the history of the Slavic transla- 
tion of the Scriptures as well as to the struggle waged for its 
legitimation. 

It is necessary, first of all, to recount the circumstances which 
called forth the Slavic translation of the Bible. These are con- 
nected with the missionary work undertaken by Constantine 
and Methodius among the Moravians in the reign of the Chris- 
tian Prince Rastislav (846-870). A considerable number of the 
Moravians had already been Christianized by the efforts of 
German and other missionaries. But, being a clear-sighted and 
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able statesman, Rastislav saw that the German missionary 
work was politically dangerous, having been all too often an 
instrument of an expansionist policy on the part of those pro- 
fessing to be carriers of a higher culture. 

To oppose the expansionist policies of Emperor Ludwig the 
German, Rastislav allied himself with the Bulgarian Khan, 
Boris (852-89), whose territories were in a similar danger of 
hostile penetration. But, unfortunately, the two allies suffered 
a great defeat at the hands of the bellicose German ruler, which 
caused Boris to withdraw from the coalition. It was this situa- 
tion which prompted Rastislav to seek support from the Byzan- 
tine Emperor, Michael III the Drunkard, and in 863 he re- 
quested the latter to send him some Christian missionaries, 
capable of speaking Slavic, for his people. He appealed to the 
distant Byzantine capital not only to ward off the political 
danger consequent upon the missionary work conducted by the 
Bishop of Passau, but also because, wishing to control the 
church within his dominions, he knew that such a pope as 
Nicholas I would never permit the establishment of a practically 
autonomous Slavic church. Patriarch Photius of Constanti- 
nople, being engaged in a bitter feud with the Roman pope, 
needed all the outside support he could get, and hence was far 
more likely to acquiesce in Rastislav’s policy. For, having been 
pronounced deposed from his see by Nicholas, Photius became 
a champion of the theory of essential equality of the patri- 
archates. Since Rastislav’s policy was fundamentally anti- 
papal, Photius was much more likely to be amenable to the 
Moravian prince’s request. 

Emperor Michael and his uncle, Caesar Bardas, the latter 
being a cultured, able man and the real ruler of the Empire, 
gladly complied with Rastislav’s request. In co-operation with 
Patriarch Photius they selected the renowned teacher of phi- 
losophy at the court school of Magnaura, Constantine, and his 
elder brother, Methodius, Greeks from Thessalonica, who were 
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well acquainted with the language of the Macedonian Slavs, 
as best-fitted missionaries for the Moravian field. 

The two brothers were born in Thessalonica, after Con- 
stantinople the most important city in the Empire. They were 
sons of a high official, Leo by name, who held the post of a 
drungarius, i.e., was an assistant of the governor of the province. 
The elder of the brothers, whom we know only under his 
monastic name of Methodius, was born ca. 817; Constantine, 
the youngest of the seven children, was ten years his junior. 
The hinterland of Thessalonica being settled by a large Slavic 
population, the children of the drungarius along with other 
Greek children doubtless learned to speak the Macedonian 
Slavic dialect. This at least is the assertion of the Life of 
Methodius, where the words are placed in Emperor Michael’s 
mouth that “‘all Thessalonicans speak Slavic well.’* This sur- 
mise is further strengthened by the fact that, having attracted 
the attention of Emperor Theophilus and his wife Theodora, 
Methodius was appointed archon of a “Slavic principality,” i.e., 
a territory inhabited by Slavs. The biographer tells us vaguely 
that Methodius served in this capacity “‘many years,” without 
specifying the length of time more precisely. For some reason 
unexplained by the biographer beyond the delightfully vague 
phrase that Methodius had suffered “‘countless troubles in such 
life’ —which has the advantage of stimulating one’s imagina- 
tion—we do not know why he left his position and became a 
monk. Kiselkov, a modern Bulgarian biographer of the ‘Slavic 
apostles,” ascribes the cause to political troubles—loss of the 
territory ruled by Methodius to Bulgaria. 

At any rate, Methodius became a monk, selecting for his re- 
treat a monastery on Mount Olympus in Bithynia—near the 
modern Turkish city of Brusa. 

In the meantime Constantine proved to be a precocious 
child, a perfect prodigy, if his biographer is to be trusted. After 


‘ A. Teodorov-Balan, ‘“Kupuia u Metoyn,” I (Sofia, 1920), 88. 
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the preliminary training received in his home town, he went to 
Constantinople, where his unusual mental gifts attracted the 
grand logothete’s attention, under whose patronage Constantine 
studied at the famous court school of the Magnaura Palace. 
His teachers were the most celebrated savants of the day, Leo 
and the brilliant Photius. Enjoying the favor of the logothete, 
who wished to marry him to his goddaughter, Constantine could 
look forward to a distinguished secular career. But he had de- 
cided upon the priestly office. After receiving ordination, he was 
appointed by Patriarch Ignatius librarian of the patriarchal 
library in St. Sophia. But librarianship did not satisfy his thirst 
for ascetic rigors; so he soon fled from Constantinople and hid 
himself in a monastery. When he was discovered in his retreat 
seven months later, such was his fame for learning that the 
authorities insisted on making him a professor of philosophy at 
the Magnaura School. Hence his epithet—é ¢:Adao¢os. 

At some later time he was intrusted with a mission to the 
Saracens, whose arguments, if one is to take the Pannonian 
Life seriously, he confounded in a most marvelous fashion. 
Later (860-61), along with his brother Methodius, he was sent 
on a similar mission to the Khazars of the Chersonese (present 
Crimea), during which he performed, under divine guidance, 
similar astounding feats. He is even said to have recovered 
from their island grave the relics of St. Clement, the first- 
century Roman pope and martyr. Doubtless this missionary 
undertaking taught Constantine the value of the approach of 
the non-Christian peoples in their native language—a convic- 
tion which he utilized with such far-reaching results on the 
Moravian mission. 

The Life of Cyril? recounts that, upon reaching Chersonese, 
Constantine learned Hebrew and translated eight parts of the 
Hebrew grammar. Moreover, having become acquainted with 
a Samaritan living there, he procured from him Samaritan books 
which within a miraculously short time he learned to read 


2 Op. cil., chap. viii, p. 42. 
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“faultlessly.”’ Finally, the missionary philosopher found there 
the Gospels and the Psalter written in ‘‘Ros”’ letters, as well 
as a man speaking the language, and in conversation with 
him learned the language. 

This account is used by a group of Slavic scholars who are 
anxious to prove the autochthonous nature of the Russian cul- 
ture and political organization; they affirm that Constantine 
found Slavic (i.e., Russian) Gospels and the Psalter in Slavic 
Crimea and used them later as the basis of his own translations 
for the use of the Moravian converts. 

The theory of these scholars, of whom Grushevsky* and 
Ogienko are outstanding examples, is that the ‘‘Ros” are none 
other than the Slavic tribe of Polyane living principally in the 
territory around Kiev, instead of a Scandinavian or Baltic 
Germanic peoples, as is usually affirmed by the upholders of the 
“Norman” theory. Hence the books found by Constantine in 
Chersonese were in reality Slavic books, the oldest translation 
of the Gospels and the Psalter in Slavic instead of, possibly, a 
Gothic version, as the ‘““Normanists” affirm. The credit for in- 
venting the Slavic letters and translating the above-mentioned 
portions of the Scriptures into Slavic would therefore go to some 
unknown Christian scholar among the Polyane. But, even aside 
from the respective merits of the positions of the contro- 
versialists of the autochthonists and “‘Normanists” as far as 
the origins of the Russian state and culture are concerned, this 
theory is untenable in the face of the plain assumptions of the 
author of the Life of Cyril, who not infrequently is identified 
with Methodius himself. The whole point of his story is that 
the Slavic letters were ‘‘fashioned”’ by Constantine, having been 
“revealed” to him by God. In the light of this essential part of 
the Lives of both brothers, whatever the author of the Life of 
Cyril meant by the “Ros” language, he could not have meant 
by it what the autochthonists assert. 

It was upon the return of the brothers from this missionary 


3M. Grushevsky, “Iceropia Yxpainu-Pycn,” Vol. I (2d ed.; Lvov, 1904). 
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journey that they were assigned the task of carrying the gospel 
to the Moravians. Although willing to undertake the new 
project, Constantine’s first question regarding it, as reported by 
the Pannonian Life, was an inquiry as to whether or not the 
Moravians had a written language. The Emperor returned him 
an enigmatical answer: ‘‘My grandfather and father and many 
others searched for it, but did not find it. How can I find out?” 
To which Constantine answered: “But who can write upon 
water and earn for himself the name of a heretic?”” The Emper- 
or, with his uncle, Bardas, answered: “If you wish, God might 
grant it to you, for he gives to all who ask doubting nothing, 
and opens to those who knock.’’* Although there is much in 
this discourse which is by no means plain, it nevertheless makes 
it clear that the Moravians did not possess a written language. 

The invention or adaptation of Slavic letters by Constantine 
is of such importance that I shall cite the pertinent paragraph 
in the Life in full: 

Thereupon the philosopher went and gave himself, in accordance with 
his habit, to prayer, along with other helpers. Soon God, having heard 
the prayers of his servants, revealed Himself to him, and immediately he 
composed the letters and began writing the prologue of the Gospel: 
“Wenppsa 6b cono, u c10B0 Ob oy Bora, u bor 66 eatoso.”’ “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” 

To this description may be added the pertinent section from 
the Life of Methodius: 

Having heard this mighty command [of the emperor], they engaged in 
prayer along with others who were of the same mind with them. Immedi- 
ately, God revealed to the philosopher Slavic books, that he fashioning 
letters and composing discourses, might undertake the Moravian journey, 
taking Methodius along.’ 

In analyzing these sources it is to be noted, first of all, that 
the Slavic letters were “revealed” to Constantine by God. Re- 
membering that the latter of the sources is probably of Bulgarian 

4 Teodorov-Balan, op. cit., pp. 57-88. 


5 Teodorov-Balan, op. cit., p. 88. 
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origin, it is easy to understand that the assertion of the divine 
derivation of the alphabet was prompted by the denial of 
legitimacy for liturgical purposes of any other languages except 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, made by a strong Greek party in 
Bulgaria which opposed the introduction of the Slavic liturgy. 
What more powerful argument in favor of the legitimacy of the 
Slavic language than the revealed command of God himself? 
The latter quotation asserts that God revealed to Constantine 
enopbuocksr KHUTrEI—Slavic books. This is a puzzling expres- 
sion: what books are here referred to? As far as is known, 
no Slavic books were then in existence. Or does it, perhaps, 
mean that the very books Constantine was to translate into 
Slavic—the portions of the Scriptures and the liturgical bboks— 
were expressly indicated, ‘“‘revealed,” to him? If the latter were 
accepted as the true meaning of the phrase, it would strengthen 
even more the claim of the legitimacy of these books for litur- 
gical purposes, since they had been specifically commanded to 
be translated. The next phrase is comparatively clear; Con- 
stantine was enjoined to fashion an alphabet adapted to the 
Slavic language, by which all its sounds could be represented. 
It does not necessarily mean that Slavs had no written language 
at all. Monk Hrabr, in his defense of the legitimacy of the 
Slavic letters® dating from the beginning of the tenth century, 
informs us that ‘formerly Slavs had no books,” but made 
necessary records “¢rtami i rezami’’ (with marks and cuts) on 
wood. The Christianized and partly Latinized or Byzantinized 
Slavs used Greek or Latin letters for writing Slavic. But this 
method left many sounds unrepresented. Constantine, it ap- 
pears, not only adopted the Greek letters, either cursive or 
uncial, as the basis of the Slavic alphabet, but enlarged it to 38 
letters, as Hrabr expressly states, by adopting letters from vari- 
ous other alphabets (as the Hebrew) for sounds peculiar to the 
Slavic speech. 

There is still a controversy among the specialists as to which 


°V. Vondrak, Cirkeonéslovanské chrestomatie (Brno, 1925), pp. 136 ff. 
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of the two known Slavic alphabets—the Glagolitic and the 
Cyrillic—Constantine originated, for curiously enough Hrabr 
does not mention the existence of the two alphabets and hence 
does not indicate of which he is speaking. Was it because he 
was acquainted with only one of them? It has long been held 
that the Glagolitic, a most involved and cumbersome script, is 
based upon the cursive Greek; but there are many objections to 
this view. The Cyrillic is easily recognizable uncial Greek. The 
theory that Constantine originated the former, while the latter 
was invented by the disciples of Methodius gathered by the 
Bulgarian Tsar Simeon at his court school, has many supporters 
and seems on the whole the most tenable one. The fact that the 
Glagolitic is older than the Cyrillic also seems to point to that 
conclusion. The oldest Glagolitic Gospel, the Codex Assemani- 
anus, stands nearer to Constantine’s translation than the oldest 
Cyrillic, the Codex Ostromirianus. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of a positive proof, no certainty in the matter is possible. 

It would be of great interest to learn what particular text was 
used by Constantine as the basis for his translation. Did he base 
his translation of the Psalter on the original Hebrew? Although 
our source affirms positively that Constantine knew Hebrew, 
and that he even translated eight parts of the Hebrew grammar, 
there is no evidence that in the Slavic translation he went be- 
yond the Septuagint. It seems most likely that he confined him- 
self to the Greek text most easily accessible to him, namely, the 
so-called “ecclesiastical” text then generally used in Constanti- 
nople. But this suggestion, just as most others relative to the 
matter, must be treated as a hypothetical probability rather 
than a historical certainty. 

Furthermore, what dialect did Constantine choose for his 
translation? This question, too, has been heatedly discussed 
by experts who ranged themselves in support of various Slavic 
languages or dialects. But it seems most logical to suppose that 
the only dialect Constantine could have chosen would be the 


one with which he and his brother had been familiar since their 
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childhood—the dialect of the Macedonian Slavs inhabiting the 
hinterland of Thessalonica. Nicholas van Wijk, the latest scholar 
to treat the subject,’ insists on identifying it with Bulgarian. 
For the sake of convenience, and to avoid unnecessary quarrels, 
it may be called by the neutral name of Proto-Slavonic. 
Finally, the most mooted question of them all is the one as to 
the works actually translated by the two brothers. There are 
two definite statements in the sources bearing upon this ques- 
tion: one is found in the passage from the Life of Cyril, quoted 
above, in which the Gospel of John is mentioned; the other, 
found in the Life of Methodius® definitely states that ‘“he 
[Methodius] had also [translated] prior to this and in collabora- 
tion with the Philosopher the Psalter and the Gospels with the 
Apostle, as well as selected church services.”’ This latter quota- 
tion is a perfectly clear one, but it does not specifically indicate 
the time when these translations were made. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that all the works mentioned had been actually 
translated before the brothers left Constantinople. It must be 
clearly borne in mind that their task, as originally conceived, 
was a purely missionary one, comprising preaching in the ver- 
nacular and training a corps of native workers. For these tasks 
a translation of some parts of the Scriptures, possibly a lection- 
ary, was conceivably highly desirable, if not absolutely neces: 
sary. But when one realizes how radical an innovation the con- 
cept of the Slavic liturgy was, and further reflects that as yet 
there was no priesthood in Moravia ready or capable of using it, 
it must appear quite clear that this group of translations was 
not undertaken until some time after the actual missionary work 
in Moravia was begun. Jagié, in his authoritative work on the 
subject,’ gives as the result of the literary activity of the two 
brothers during the years 863-69, translation of: (1) lectionaries 
? Nicholas van Wijk, Geschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 


1931), pp. 4-6. 


® Teodorov-Balan, op. cit., p. 95. 


9V. Jagit, Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen S brache (Berlin, 1913), p. 31- 
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from the Gospels and “‘the Apostle’; and (2) liturgical books 
necessary for celebration of the liturgy and other ecclesiastical 
services, i.¢., psalms, hymns, prayers, and the liturgy. 

Upon their arrival at the palace of Rastislav, at Velehrad in 
Moravia, the two brothers were received with great honor by 
the prince, and immediately began their labors. They gathered 
about them young disciples in order to train them for the mis- 
sionary task among their own people. Since both ‘Slavic 
apostles” spoke a language intelligible to the common people, 
they soon scored a remarkable success among them, and their 
work assumed formidable proportions. It was then, in all prob- 
ability, that they began celebrating the liturgy in the ver- 
nacular. 

But soon a fierce opposition to the new work arose. Its lead- 
ers, naturally, were recruited from among those to whom the 
Slavic work was potentially most dangerous. The object of their 
attacks was the liturgy, rather than the translation of the 
Scriptures, to which no legitimate exception could be taken, 
The Slavic liturgy was, beyond any doubt, a radical innovation 
which the Greek brothers could not have justified except as an 
essential element in insuring the success of their work. The only 
argument which could be induced in its behalf must have been 
the unique effectiveness of the divine service celebrated in the 
language of the people. The opponents, whom the Life of Cyril 
designates as the Latin and Frankish archpriests, priests, and 
disciples, became jealous of the Slavic work, which was proving 
successful on such a large scale that the older missionaries found 
themselves without a following. Hence, they raised the objec- 
tion of inadmissibility of any other language in the divine 
service except Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—the languages used 
by Pilate on the inscription of the cross. 

After laboring forty months in Moravia, the two brothers 
deemed their young charges sufficiently trained to be ordained 
for their work. Since Constantine was only a priest, and Metho- 
dius only a monk—although the Life of Methodius refers to him 
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as a hegumen—they could not ordain their scholars. Just then 
Pope Nicholas, having heard of the work of the brothers, called 
them to Rome. Glad of availing themselves of this opportunity 
to secure ordination for their disciples, both Constantine and 
Methodius with their disciples undertook a journey to Rome; 
and, undoubtedly, they also wished an authorization of the 
Slavic liturgy. They brought with them what they believed to 
have been the relics of St. Clement, and possibly on that ac- 
count were received with most unusual honors. Pope Hadrian 
II (807-72), successor of Nicholas, who had died in the mean- 
time, not only approved the Slavic liturgical books and the 
Gospels, but blessed them and laid them on the altar of the 
Church of St. Maria Maggiore, where a mass was celebrated over 
them. The Pope also ordered two bishops to ordain the Slavic 
disciples of the two brothers. During this ceremony, which was 
performed in the church of St. Peter, the mass was sung in 
Slavic, as well as several times after in various other churches. 
Even the well-known Anastasius the Librarian is mentioned as 
having taken part in one of these services. 

Constantine himself, hitherto the undoubted leader of the 
Moravian mission, fell ill during his sojourn in Rome. Foresee- 
ing his death, he assumed the monastic garb and with it 
changed his name to Cyril, by which he has been generally 
known to history. Fifty days later he died (February, 869), and 
was buried in the Church of St. Clement, whose supposed relics 
he had brought to Rome. 

Methodius, upon whom the whole care of the Slavic mission 
now devolved, having received episcopal ordination, returned 
by way of Pannonia. He had with him Hadrian’s bull, ad- 
dressed to Rastislav, Svatopluk, and Kocel,’® approving the 
Slavic liturgy, although it ordered the Gospels and “the 
Apostle” to be read in Latin first. As on the way to Rome, so 
on his return journey, he paid a visit to the ruler of this pre- 

” See Monumenta Germaniae historica, Epistolae Karolini aevi, tomus IV, p. 763- 
64, where it is listed, however, among “‘epistolae spuriae vel dubiae.” 
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dominantly Slavic territory, Kocel, who quickly saw the po- 
litical possibilities in the Slavic cult—for an autonomous Slavic 
church in his dominions would tend to free him from the Ger- 
man political and ecclesiastical overlordship. It was possibly 
Kocel himself who suggested to Pope Hadrian the advisability 
of restitution of the defunct ancient metropolitan see of Sirmium 
which lay in Kocel’s domain, with Methodius as archbishop, 
thus setting up a native Slavic church in Pannonia. At any rate, 
Methodius actually returned to Rome. The Pope readily com- 
plied with Kocel’s request, for thus he was able to secure a 
direct control over the new see which hitherto had formed a part 
of the Salzburg diocese. Methodius, now archbishop of Pan- 
nonia, to whom the Moravian diocese was subordinated also, 
was most likely actuated by motives not of personal ambition, 
but of zeal for the expansion and firm establishment of his 
Slavic work. The historic see of Sirmium, founded in accordance 
with an ancient tradition by Andronicus, one of the seventy 
disciples of Jesus, would confer upon the Slavic diocese an 
existential justification which a new foundation would find 
difficult to acquire. But such flagrant injustice to the rights of 
the archbishop of Salzburg could not be passed over without a 
protest. The latter dignitary might possibly have acquiesced in 
the erection of a Moravian bishopric under his own jurisdiction, 
but a re-establishment of the independent archbishopric of 
Sirmium with Methodius at its head, by which act the Pan- 
nonian and Moravian jurisdiction, along with a great deal of 
valuable property, were lost to the Salzburg see, made conflict 
inevitable. Methodius was taken prisoner, cited before an as- 
sembly of German ecclesiastical dignitaries under the presi- 
dency of Louis the German, and after gross mistreatments was 
condemned to imprisonment. Thereupon he languished two 
and a half years in a Swabian prison. 

It was not until 873 that, thanks to the efforts of Pope John 
VIII, who threatened the Germans with strict disciplinary 
measures, Methodius was released, and returned to his arch- 
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diocese. But in order to gain the chief object aimed at by Pope 
John, namely, the assertion of an immediate papal jurisdiction 
over Pannonia, the Pope was willing to yield in the matter of 
the Slavic liturgy. Hence, he forbade Methodius its use. 

The Pannonian-Moravian archbishop did not obey Pope 
John in this matter. Upon his return, he found the German 
clergy, all determined opponents of the Slavic cult, intrenched 
stronger than ever before. He used the prerogatives of his high 
office in an effort to make the Slavic liturgy dominant. It was 
this direct disobedience of Methodius, as well as a far more 
dangerous accusation of heresy—the denial of the Filioque 
clause—which caused the papal curia, in 879, to cite the Arch- 
bishop once more to Rome. Methodius went, and having 
proved his orthodoxy, even induced Pope John to reverse his 
arlier policy regarding the Slavic liturgy. By his celebrated 
bull, Zndustriae tuae (880), John once more approved the use of 
the Slavic liturgy. This was a brilliant victory of Methodius 
over his rebellious Germany clergy, but it did not terminate the 
struggle. 

For us it is important to note that Methodius, by his success 
in converting the Bohemian prince Bofivoj and his wife Lud- 
mila, secured the extension of the Slavic liturgy into Bohemia. 
As for Methodius’ further literary activity, the Pannonian Life 
informs us that: 

.... having taken from among his disciples two priests who were pro- 
ficient writers, he translated within six months" from Greek into Slavic 
all the books fully—except the Maccabees—having begun in March and 
finished on October twenty-sixth. .... He had also [translated] prior to 
this in collaboration with the Philosopher the Psalter and the Gospels 
with the Apostle, as well as selected church services. At the same time 


he also translated the nomocanon, which is to say the legal standard, and 
the Paterikon.” 


* Should be eight, for the Glagolitic 8 has the value of Cyrillic 6, and the document 
was transcribed from the former into the latter. 


* Teodorov-Balan, op. cit., p. 95. 
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These positive assertions regarding the wide scope of Metho- 
dius’ literary activity, accomplished within an astonishingly 
short time, present many difficulties. In the first place, the time 
element seems hardly adequate for the colossal task. But, more 
particularly, the greatest obstacle to acceptance of the full scope 
of the assertion is presented by the fact that no ancient codex 
of all the books of the Old Testament (of course including the 
Apocrypha) exists or has been proved to have existed. The 
weightiest argument for the existence of such codex comes from 
the testimony of the Bulgarian John the Exarch (first half of the 
tenth century) to the effect that he has personally heard that 
Methodius translated all sixty canonical books of the Old and 
the New Testaments. But this is not conclusive. Jagi¢ con- 
cludes’ that Methodius prepared an Old Testament lectionary 
comprising all the books of it, and possibly translated wholly at 
least the main Old Testament books. To accept the report of 
the Life of Methodius in its entirety, one would be forced to 
conclude that some of these translations were lost, or at least 
not yet found. 

The Proto-Slavonic literature, both biblical and liturgical, 
soon found its way among other Slavic peoples. The conversion 
of the Bohemian Prince Bofivoj was followed by an establish- 
ment of the Slavic cult in his territories, although it was soon 
driven out by the Latins. As for the Pannonian dominions of 
Kocel, the Slavic cult found ready acceptance there, and spread 
among the Croatians, among whom it has survived in the 
Glagolitic form to modern times. But Bulgaria became its home 
par excellence, and it was from this focal point that it spread 
among the Serbs and the Russians. In course of time the Proto- 
Slavonic became the Church-Slavonic and served for many 
centuries as the literary and liturgical language of all Orthodox 
Slavs as well as some non-Slavic Orthodox people—for example, 
the Roumanians. 

The original home of the Proto-Slavonic literature, the 


13 Jagit, op. cit., p. 83. 
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greater Moravia, soon fell under the onslaught of the wild 
hordes of the Magyars, who had invaded and had conquered the 
present-day Hungary and a great deal of the neighboring terri- 
tory. Even prior to this event, almost immediately after 
Methodius’ death (885), the Slavic priests, including Metho- 
dius’ successor, Gorazd, were expelled from the country by the 
victorious German party, led by Wiching, bishop of Nitra. 
Most of them found refuge and a most hospitable reception at 
the court of the Bulgarian khan, Boris, who had been obliged, 
in 865, to receive Christianity for himself and his country at the 
hands of the Byzantines, who had invaded his country with an 
army. Being anxious to set up a national church, Boris desired 
to secure Slavic priests for his country, so that in time they 
might entirely displace the Greek clergy and hierarchy then in 
power. Hence the exiled disciples of Methodius were received 
by him with enthusiasm. The Bulgarian church to this day 
reveres the memory of ‘the holy seven,’’ members of the saintly 
band. He settled many of them at the monastery of St. Pante- 
leimon near Preslav, which developed into a powerful center of 
Slavic literary activity. Boris’ own son, Simeon, became hegu- 
men of this establishment, and later, when Boris himself abdi- 
cated his throne (889), he, too, joined this beloved community. 
The remaining Slavic missionaries, under the leadership of 
Clement, who later became the first Slavic bishop of Bulgaria, 
were sent to evangelize the outlying Macedonian provinces pre- 
dominantly settled by Slavs. During the reign of Simeon 
(893-927), the one time hegumen of St. Panteleimon and an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Slavic cult and literature, the de- 
velopment of the Slavic learning reached its highest point. This 
“golden age of Bulgarian literature’ was the culmination of the 
cultural life of the First Bulgarian Empire, and made Bulgaria 
the radiating center of Slavic culture in relation to other Slavic 
lands. 

As for the Slavic translation of the Scriptures, the original 
Proto-Slavonic version of Constantine and Methodius was sub- 
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jected to the process of emendations and adaptations to the 
dialects of the country in which it was to be used. Unfortunate- 
ly, no copy of the original version has been preserved. Thus 
all codices extant represent later recensions which are character- 
ized by Bulgarian, Serbian, Russian, or Czech linguistic pecu- 
liarities. As already mentioned, the oldest Glagolitic gospel is 
Codex Assemanianus (eleventh century), kept in the Vatican 
Library, while the oldest Cyrillic version is the Codex Ostromi- 
rianus (1056-57), now property of the Public Library in Lenin- 
grad. But the entire canon of the biblical books—it it ever 
existed—has not been preserved. When the Russian Arch- 
bishop Gennadius of Novgorod (end of the fifteenth century), 
the chief persecutor of the heretical sect of Judaisers, decided to 
collect the full text of the Scriptures in order to be able to com- 
bat the heretics, he ordered a search of all the monasteries of 
Russia for the portions they possessed, but could not find the 
Slavic translation of all the books of the Bible in all Russia. In 
order to carry out his project, Gennadius was obliged to 11ave the 
Chronicles, 1-2, Esdras, 1-2, Tobit, Judith, and the Maccabees 
translated from Latin; Esther was translated partly from 
Hebrew, partly from Latin; the Book of Wisdom of Solomon 
was translated from the Vulgate; besides, parts of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the Proverbs had to be supplied from Latin. 
Prefaces to the individual books and the division of verses were 
taken from the German Bible. For the southwestern Russia, 
Dr. Fr. Skorin issued a Bible, comprising the entire canon, in 
1517-19, 1525. He made use of the Czech text of 1506 as well as 
of the Church-Slavonic text, without comparing them with the 
Hebrew, Greek, or the Vulgate versions. His Bible was printed 
partly in Prague and partly in Wilno. 

Slavic countries which ecclesiastically fell under the sway of 
the Roman church were soon obliged to allow the Vulgate to 
usurp the place of the Church-Slavonic translation of the 
Scriptures. Thus, in what remained of the Moravian Empire 
the Slavic cult soon disappeared, with the exception of a few 
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centers where it was permitted to survive by reason of a special 
papal permission. The Czech Bible in its first complete codex 
was translated by an unknown person in the fourteenth century 
from Latin. In 1412 Jan Hus revised this translation (the so- 
called Schaffhausen Bible), again using the Vulgate as his 
basis. It underwent several further revisions later, till Jan 
Blahoslav (1564) translated the New Testament from Greek, 
and finally between 1579 and 1593 a number of learned mem- 
bers of the ‘“‘Unity of Brethren” translated and published in six 
volumes the famous Kralice Bible, which retains to this day the 
same honored position the King James version holds among the 
English versions. It was, of course, based upon the original 
Hebrew and Greek codices then available. Thus the Czech 
Bible has no organic connection with the Slavic translation of 
Constantine and Methodius. 

The same is true of the Polish translation, of which the New 
Testament, translated by John Seklucyan, a Lutheran, was 
printed in K6nigsberg in 1552. In 1563 the whole Bible, trans- 
lated by a number of collaborators, was published at Brest 
Litowsk under the auspices of the famous champion of the Re- 
formed Church in Lithuania, Prince Nicholas Radziwill the 
Black. 

The same fate overtook the Church-Slavonic version of the 
Scriptures among the Catholic Yugoslavs—Slovenes and Croa- 
tians—as among the Czechs and the Poles. To be sure, the 
Slavic Glagolitic books (written in a peculiar square form known 
as the Croatian Glagolitic) have survived along the Dalmatian 
coast and among the Croatians generally till modern times. 
Nevertheless, this was an exception. In general, among the 
clergy and the educated the Vulgate reigned supreme, while the 
common people were left in ignorance. The Reformation, just as 
everywhere else, reintroduced the Scriptures in the vernacular. 
Primozh Trubar, the great Slovene reformer, was the first to 
translate the Gospel of Matthew; and later, in the early sixties 
of the sixteenth century, under his supervision, the rest of the 
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New Testament was translated into Slovene and Croatian. But 
these translations were based upon the Vulgate. The entire 
Bible was translated into Slovene by George Dalmatin, and was 
published at Tiibingen in 1584. It became, just as Luther’s 
Bible was for the Germans, the regulative authority for the 
Slovene language. A similar service was rendered the Croatians 
by Michael Buchich, whose translation of the New Testament 
was printed in 1574. 

Summarizing, then, the cultural significance of the work of 
Constantine and Methodius, it may be said that, as has been the 
case with many present-day national cultures, the Proto- 
Slavonic translation of the Scriptures stands at the head of the 
Slavic literary history. It was for the purpose of acquainting his 
Moravian converts with the noble truths of the Bible in their 
own language that Constantine adapted the Slavic alphabet, 
and with the help of his brother and other helpers translated 
much of the Bible. This work had an incalculable influence 
upon the formation of the languages of the various Slavic na- 
tions, which with its help created in time literature of their own. 
The work of Constantine and Methodius thus became a pri- 
mary factor in the culture of the Slavs, and through them con- 


tributed to world-culture in general. 











THE AUTHORITY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE RE-EXAMINED 
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HE authority of religious experience is not a new 

idea in theology." The authority of the prophet rested 

upon his own religious experience; but Jeremiah? de- 
clared that ‘“‘God’s law is written in the inward parts”’ for all 
men, and the writer of Proverbs 20:27 announced that man’s 
conscience is God’s searchlight. Paul’ regarded the indwelling 
spirit of God as the basis for religious faith; and the Fourth Gos- 
pelt stresses the authority of the Holy Spirit. After a period 
during which the guidance of an inner light was subordinated to 
ecclesiastical authority,> a new impetus to individual self- 
authenticating experience was given by the Renaissance. It 
is in the modern period that the idea has really become so in- 
fluential in theological argument. 

The Renaissance, by its exposure of ecclesiastical forgeries, 
helped to undermine the authority of the church; and by its 
literary criticism of the Bible paved the way for the historical 
relativism which was to treat the Bible as a record of former 
religious experiences rather than as an authoritative rule of faith 
and practice. At the same time the humanism of the Renais- 
sance increased men’s confidence in themselves: partly by a 
sentimental revival of the lusty vitality of the Greek and Ro- 
man full-orbed human life; and partly by a sensitive encourage- 

‘For a good survey on which the following sentences are based, see C. J. Cadoux, 
Catholicism and Christianity, pp. 140-42. 

2 Jer. 31: 33. 

3 Gal. 4:6 f.; Rom. 8:14-18, 26 f. 4 John 16:13 f. 

s Even the mystics tested the divinity of their “voices” by agreement with orthodox 
dogma. H. Delacroix, Histoire et psychologie du mysticisme, p. 415. 
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ment of the new scientific spirit that was spreading abroad 
since Roger Bacon and which served to develop confidence in 
human thought. The old scholastic faith in man’s discursive 
reason was transmitted to the modern period to become a basis 
for philosophic criticism of theological dogmas. This criticism 
in turn led to the separation of religious experience from theo- 
logical dogma. Thus it was that Kant, son of pietistic parents, 
demolished classical theological arguments for God on the one 
hand, and on the other hand emancipated religion from ration- 
alism and gave it independent status as an experience of moral 
obligation. 

Once this emancipation has been achieved the way was open 
for Schleiermacher, the romanticist, to make religious experi- 
ence a non-rational “feeling of absolute dependence”; and thus 
to set the fashion for the new movement in theology which we 
are to consider in this paper. Albrecht Ritschl, with his dis- 
tinction between judgments of value and judgments of fact, 
sought to relieve religious experience of the burden of scientific 
validation. 

At the same time Hegel was developing his distinction be- 
tween the idea and its changing formulas,’ and starting the 
search for an essence of religion beneath the changing theologi- 
cal forms. Then the close of the nineteenth century saw the 
struggle between the growing prestige of scientific empiricism 
and the idealistic tradition in philosophy. Curiously enough, 
theology, though steeped in the idealist tradition, began to 
make claims to recognition as an empirical science’ with its 
data the alleged facts of the religious consciousness. The popu- 
larity of science enhanced the popularity of this approach, and 
the pulpits soon rang with the phraseology of the “scientific” 
theology of religious experience. It is fair to say that the author- 
ity of religious experience is the cornerstone of modernist theol- 


6 A. Weber, History of Philosophy (trans. Thilly), p. 531. 
7D. C. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Science. Cf. A. Sabatier, Religions of 


Authority, p. xxi. 
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ogy. It is therefore of especial importance that we re-examine 
this part of the foundations of our theology to see whether it 
furnishes a reliable basis for the weight of the structure of theol- 
ogy and religious educational theory that has been reared upon 
it. 

The first thing that strikes the student who makes a survey of 
the literature upon the authority of religious experience is the 
confusion which attends the phrase. One is reminded of the 
words of Walter Lippmann regarding the use of stereotypes to 
maintain common action where there are counter-currents of 
opinion : 

Where masses of people must cooperate in an uncertain and eruptive 
environment it is usually necessary to secure unity and flexibility without 
real consent. The symbol does that. It obscures personal intention, 
neutralizes discrimination and obfuscates individual purpose... . . The 
symbol is the instrument by which in the short run the mass escapes from 


its own inertia. ... and is led along the zigzag of a complex situation. 


.... its meaning approaches the neutral tint formed out of the blending 
of many colors. Where superficial harmony is the aim and conflict the 


fact, obscurantism in a public appeal is the usual result. Almost always 
vagueness at a crucial point in public debate is a symptom of cross pur- 
poses.® 

There is perhaps no vaguer phrase in contemporary religious 
thought than “religious experience”; and there can be no clari- 
fication of the task of contemporary theology until this phrase 
is subjected to critical scrutiny and its meanings made explicit. 

Let us first survey the various meanings which have been 
given to the term. 

If Schleiermacher be called—as he usually is—‘“the father of 
the theology of experience,” then we may well start with the 
religious experience as a feeling. Schleiermacher called it ‘“‘a 
feeling of dependence” (a statement which led Hegel to remark 
that in that case Schleiermacher’s dog was more pious than his 


master!). Sometimes the feelings are of ‘‘contrition, conver- 


'W. Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp. 238 f., 202 f. 
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sion, peace of conscience, ecstasy or mystical union.’ There is 
a perfectly definite philosophic school—the German phenome- 
nologists—who regard feeling or emotion as having its own sort 
of objects distinct from the objects of the intellect,’ so that a 
religious experience of pure feeling would point to its own non- 
rational object. 

On the other hand, it is said that ‘‘the deepest of all religious 
experiences is just the experience of believing.’’* Of course, one 
is led to ask what is here meant by “believing,” but the word 
is not elucidated by the author. 

A frequent use of the word in a specially qualified way is that 
which identifies believing with action; and the activistic inter- 
pretation of religious experience is perhaps its most common 
contemporary interpretation. Yet here again confusion pre- 
vails. By some the interpretation is made to rest upon a vol- 
untaristic theory of knowledge. That is to say, one’s knowledge 
is a process of feeling the meanings with which logic is to deal. 
Thus knowledge rests upon action and the deepest knowledge, 
such as is given in religious experience, is an active experienc- 
ing.” By others the conception is expanded so as to make reli- 
gious experience a sort of experimentation. They refer to “‘the 
test of experience in which the religious postulate wins its grow- 
ing verification,’’ and state that ‘‘all religious experience... . 
is founded upon, implies, and growingly verifies a common pos- 
tulate.’"3 “Man cannot accept certainties,’ says Middleton 
Murry, “he must discover them.’ Auguste Sabatier refers 


9 C.H. Dodd, Authority of the Bible, p. 134. Cf. R. Otto, Das Heilige. 
% See J. S. Bixler in D. C. Macintosh and Others, Religious Realism, p. 70. 
1 J. Baillie, Interpretation of Religion, p. 232. Professor Baillie is very explicit that 
this is xof emotional arousal with respect to a previously held idea. 

2 E. Y. Mullins, Freedom and Authority in Religion, pp. 39, 158 ff. Cf. H. Bergson’s 
writings. 

3K. Edward, Religious Experience: Its Nature and Truth, pp. 200-201. Cf. pp. 
213 f. 

4 Quoted in R. H. Strachan, Authority of Christian Experience, p. 19. 
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to the religion of experience as ‘“‘the method of direct intuition 
and experiment.’’s 

It is not a long step from this to the view that religious expe- 
rience is life as a whole religiously interpreted; and thus we 
come to the most common type of statement. The following 
statements are typical: “‘It means the whole of life religiously 
interpreted, rather than isolated feelings.’”"® ‘““That whole group 
of inward powers or endowments whereby man appreciates all 
reality . . . . including beauty and goodness as well as factual 
truth.’” ‘Religious experience cannot in fact mean anything 
but the life-experience of a religious man, his total response to 
his environment as directed and sustained by his religion.’ 
“God is to be sought and seen primarily not in the abnormal 
nor narrowly ‘religious,’ but in the fullest and richest participa- 
tion in life as life.’ ‘‘How, then,” asks Sabatier, “‘shall faith 
be other than subjective? .. . . All our faculties find in it their 
full expansion, because it fortifies them inwardly with a new 
energy, stimulates them, and manifests itself only in their exer- 
cise and legitimate satisfaction.’ ‘“‘So far from marking off 
religious knowledge as in any way the miraculous product of a 
unique religious faculty, this characteristic . . . . proclaims its 
community of process with the rest of our experience.’”* “Each 
tvpe of value experience is, so far as it goes, a valid way of ap- 
proach to the religious experience. .... Religion .... is the 
most inclusive type of experience, the richest in c itent and in 
potentiality.’’? ‘Religious experience is human experience. 
.... Religious behavior is only human behavior in the search 
for shared values.’’?’ 


8 Religions of Authority, p. xxi. See also W. M. Horton in D. C. Macintosh and 
Others, op. cit., p. 299. 

* C.H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 135. 17 C. J. Cadoux, op. cit., p. 114. 

SF. R. Barry, Christianity and the New World, p. 33. 
ue L. C. Lewis, Philosophical Principles of French Modernism, p. 22 (presenting the 
view of Maurice Blondel). 

* Religions of Authority, p. 262. 1K. Edward, of. cit., p. 206. 

2D). M. Edwards, Christianity and Philosophy, pp. 55 f. 

* A. E. Haydon, Quest of the Ages, pp. 199, 201. 
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It must be clear that when religious experience has been 
stretched to this extent there is no significance to the phrase 
“the authority of religious experience.”’ For what was sought in 
theology under this caption was a dependable basis for judg- 
ments upon which selection could be made from among our 
experiences as a total group. What men sought was not an in- 
junction to live (that were a futile mandate), but guidance as 
to how to live. They sought it by reference to specific criteria 
within the general area of experience, and not by mere reference 
to experience in the mass. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the authority of religious experience 
is usually protected at this point by implied references to other 
bases of authority than itself. One of these rests upon the as- 
sumption that the inner life is of divine origin, has its objective 
reference in God, and is a manifestation of God’s activity. In 
other words the real authority is not religious experience but 
God who furnishes its reliability. This is quite explicitly stated 
by J. H. Leckie: ‘Religious authority is found wherever convic- 
tion arises in the soul such as to carry with it the assurance that 
it is of God.’’** Cadoux starts his defense of the authority of 
religious experience with “acknowledgment of one eternal, in- 
finite, perfect and personal Being” from whom any other form 
of authority must receive its meaning and its credentials.” 
“The chief guarantee of the value of an experience,” says Prin- 
cipal Forsyth “‘is not given by its actual universality, by its 
popularity, but by its content. Was it really God that touched 
me.... ?’6 And Sabatier contrasts external authority “with 
that of God.””’ “Belief in God is implicit in religious experience 
as such,” says another writer.** And the only religious experi- 

44 Authority in Religion, p. 98. Cf. A. Ferriére in Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie 
Religieuses, Il (1922), 276; R. H. Strachan, Authority of Christian Experience, pp. 44, 27: 

5 Op. cit., pp. 103-8. Cf. pp. 114, 116. 

6 Principle of Authority, p. 29. 28K. Edward, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 

27 Op. cit., p. 262. 
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ence admissible as such by the Barthians is that in which God 
lays hold on man.” 

Another of the implied authoritative sources in religious ex- 
perience is the presence of Christ. This is variously presented as 
the mystical presence of Christ in the heart of the experience,*° 
and as Jesus’ consciousness of God, as we come into contact 
with it through the gospel, making us capable of religious in- 
sight.>" 

Still another source of the authority of religious experience 
is found in the reality which it embodies. One way of stating 
this is found in connection with a series of papers on the prob- 
lem of authority in the Modern Churchman for 1929: 


Whence comes authority? It is derived from reality. All that is real 
has authority, whether it be Nature viewed as a system of scientific laws, 
or personality as compact of rational and moral consciousness. But in- 
asmuch as there are different degrees of reality, some entities being more 
real than others, so there are different degrees of authority. .... Hence 
the rational and moral consciousness, as it is the most real entity, will be 
possessed of the highest authority. 

The foregoing argument rests upon the assumption that the 
highest form of reality is the most real. The German phenome- 
nologists, however, avoid the risks of such a declaration by a 
peculiar theory of knowledge which regards different forms of 
experience as pointing to different realities which realities are 
mutually distinct though they may be combined in a complex 
reality. Accordingly through “the act of love in which man 
grasps God. . . . the religious man has access to. . . . a higher 
reality than the life process itself.’ A still different approach 
to this reality which authenticates the religious experience is 

*2 E. Brunner, Erlebnis, Erkenntnis und Glaube, p. 131. 

oR. H. Strachan, op. cit., p. 25; C. A. Beckwith, Harvard Theol. Rev. IV (1911), 
252; C. J. Cadoux, op. cit., p. 113; P. T. Forsyth, op. cit., p. 29. 


3 P. Lobstein, Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics, pp. 135 f.; E. Y. Mullins, op. cit., 
p. 56; J. H. Leckie, Authority in Religion, pp. 103 f. 

33H, D. A. Major, Modern Churchman, XIX (1929), 282 f. Cf. ibid., p. 360. 

3 Scheler as summarized by J. S. Bixler, in D. C. Macintosh and Others, of. cit., 
P. 95. 
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found in the declaration that “the fundamental unity of exist- 
ence and value is the great venture of faith to which religion is 
committed.’’** Upon this conception rests also the more prag- 
matic argument that “the persistence of the religious attitude 
testifies to the fact that reality has been found to respond to 
that postulate.’ Then there are those who stress the ““domi- 
nating principle” of reality as precisely that which is revealed 
in religious experience, and which escapes philosophy.*° 

All of these ways of validating the claims of religious experi- 
ence test it by the sources of its authority. (One of the older 
books introduces a significant distinction between the organs of 
authority and the source of authority, and speaks of religious 
experience as an organ of authority having God as the source of 
its authority.)37 There is, however, a frequent use of a func- 
tional test of the authority of religious experience. It is to be 
found, we are told, in the effects it produces in life. 

These effects, again, are sought in three directions: (1) in the 
inner life of the individual, (2) in the corporate life of the group, 
and (3) in the confirmation of experience derived from other 
sources. 

Most common are the arguments that religious experience 
stands vindicated by the effects in the inner life of the believer. 
Sabatier asks, 

What is the criterion by which you may recognize an authentic revela- 
tion of God .... ? Listen: only one criterion is sufficient and infallible: 
every divine revelation, every religious experience fit to nourish and sus- 
tain your soul, must be able to repeat and continue itself as an actual 
revelation and an individual experience in your own consciousness. What 

34D. M. Edwards, of. cit., p. 76. Cf. J. Baillie, Interpretation of Religion, pp. 346-51, 
e177 f. 

35 K. Edward, of. cit., pp. 214 f. 

36 “Qu’il est 4 plaindre le philosophe incapable de s’élever a la notion de |’Infini et 
de |’Un! ... Il ne discerne pas le principe universel qui se retrouve dans toutes les ex- 
istences finies ... Les portes de la réalité sont fermées devant lui. Jamais il ne saisit le 


coeur vivant des choses ... l’Absolu, le Divin.’”” Ch. Werner, Etudes de philosophie 
morale, p. 228. Cf. A. G. Widgery in D. C. Macintosh and Others, op. cit., pp. 129 f. 


37 J. H. Leckie, op. cit., pp. 87 f. 
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cannot enter thus as a permanent and constituent element into the woof 
of your inner life, to enrich, enfranchise and transform it into a higher life, 
cannot be for you a light, or, consequently, a divine revelation. 
For Leckie the test is found in making for “rational happiness 
or self-possession”’ ;3° and for Forsyth in ‘the experience of sal- 
vation’s ripening power.’° Says Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

The nature of these revelations is always the same; they are percep- 
tions of the absolute law. They are solutions of the soul’s own questions. 
They do not answer the questions which the understanding asks. The 
soul answers never by words, but by the thing itself that is inquired after.” 


Occasionally the test is found in the achievements of a reli- 
gious experience in the corporate life. “Since,” says Sabatier, 
“the moral and religious life is not only individual (but) collec- 
tive, a religious life which remains hidden in the individual con- 
sciousness, Which does not communicate itself, which does not 
create any spiritual solidarity, any fraternity of soul, is as if it 
were not..... 42 This general test is, however, very widely 
assumed where it is not expressly stated, despite the mystic’s 
problem of the ineffability of his experience. 

From the standpoint of the authority of the religious experi- 
ence we are often brought back again to the same difficulty 
encountered before. We indicated above that where religious 
experience becomes co-extensive with life as a whole, its sig- 
nificance as an authority disappears. The same confusion arises 
where the religious experience is validated by its coherence with 
the general experience of the individual or of the group. Cole- 
ridge’s famous definition of faith as ‘‘fidelity to our whole be- 
ing,” hints at this; but it is clearly stated where Kenneth Ed- 
ward says that “‘religious knowledge .. . . bases its claim to 
credence upon the verification afforded to its postulate in the 

38 A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority, pp. 62 f. 

9 Op. cit., p. 71. Cf. pp. 98 ff. 

Op. cit., p. 37. See also, K. Edward, op. cit., p. 200; G. B. Smith, Current Christian 
Thinking, p. 194. 

4 The Oversoul. 

# Op. cit., pp. 351 f., and Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 336 f. 
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experience of those who put it to the test of life.” But since 
human life is essentially social, the test of coherence with group 
experience comes to be applied. By Sabatier the basic similar- 
ity of men guarantees the agreement of their religious experi- 
ences when they are deep enough.** By others the corporate life 
is the necessary environment of an individual, so that his reli- 
gious experience both draws upon social backgrounds and finds 
its criteria of soundness in the experience of the group. 

Our survey of recent discussion of the authority of religious 
experience brings us face to face with a number of difficulties 
which attend reliance upon this basis of judgment in religion. 

Let us return to the suggestive remark of Walter Lippmann, 
quoted at the beginning of this paper: ‘‘Almost always vague- 
ness at a crucial point in public debate is a symptom of cross 
purposes.”” When we recall the confusion introduced into reli- 
gious thought once the authority of external controls was re- 
moved, it is not hard to see that theology has really been at 
cross purposes and has sought its respite from the conflict in the 
vague terminology of religious experience. Indeed this proce- 
dure has even been justified in the name of Christian co-opera- 
tion. The argument is advanced that a proclivity for theologi- 
cal definition means the ruin of active co-operation, and serves 
merely to divide Protestants still further. ‘Let us not resort to 
definitions, let us work together,” is the injunction, “for out of 
working together will come the common understandings from 
which Christian unity will grow and from which a common the- 
ology will emerge.”” Now, no one who has the practical enter- 
prises of Christianity at heart can fail to welcome such advice. 
The acrimony of much theological debate, the exaggeration of 
minor differences into schismatic rivalries, the diversion of 

48 Op. cit., pp. 214 £.; cf. p. 206. See also A. C. Bouquet in Modern Churchman, XIX 
(1929), 375 f. 

4 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 59. 


4s R. H. Strachan, op. cit., pp. 40 f.; C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 23, note; E. G. Mullins, 
Freedom and Authority in Religion, p. 42; A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority, pp. 351 £.5 
J. Oman, Grace and Personality, p. 12. 
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group effort from the common fight against manifest evils to 
the internal conflict of theological partisanship, all testify in 
favor of the organizer’s plea to withhold definitions. But let us 
examine the other side of the matter. All co-ordinated effort 
proceeds by definition of the situation to be met; all collective 
enthusiasm rests upon a unification of the basic wishes of the 
members of the group in a given program of action. The situa- 
tion may be defined by an individual leader for the whole group, 
or by a process of group thinking. The wishes of the various 
members of the group may be unified by a broadly appealing 
presentation of the program proposed, or they may be unified 
through mutual exchange of the individuals’ needs and desires. 
If the leader does the defining, his presentation of the program 
of co-operative action achieves its influence because the situa- 
tion is defined, and the objectives stated in terms general 
enough to attract all the followers. But while objectives may 
be general, programs of action must be specific; and the specific 
tasks will be mapped out by one individual or by a small group 
that 7s agreed on definitions. For if the specific actions are to 
be intelligent they must bear reference to a defined goal. Thus, 
definition will have been avoided only for those whose co-opera- 
tion is to be secured under the external authority of the leaders. 
The major group will thus not know where its co-operation is 
leading. 

With regard to the basic personal realization found in the 
program by the group as a whole (the condition of its contin- 
ued, devoted support) the process of definition again becomes 
necessary. As an expression of religion the program must be 
related to felt religious needs. Again, these needs may find em- 
bodiment in the vague slogans which tap a variety of emotional 
resources already organized into sentiments (loyalty to parents, 
to the minister, to the leader himself, to the nation, to Christ 
as previously defined by the individual, and so forth). But they 
cannot become part of a sustained loyalty to the proposed co- 
operative program unless they are organized by the individual’s 
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own intelligence so as to constitute an organization of /is life. 
Here lies the root of much of the superficial social activity of the 
Christian church of which Karl Barth complains.47 Men are 
performing Christian duties they know not for what end, and 
they know not by what sanction of their own experience. They 
are not co-operators, they are sheep. Religious co-operation 
thereby becomes too often a cause of superficial externalism, 
and not of a growth of religious faith and power. It is question- 
able, then, whether the avoidance of definition of basic con- 
cepts has realized its own ends. 

If there is, then, no good reason to accept the advice of those 
who counsel us to avoid disruptive attempts at definition, is 
there justification for embarking upon a critical exposure of the 
contradictory assumptions and the cross purposes which under- 
lie the vagaries of the term “‘religious experience’’? The aftirma- 
tive answer rests upon the contention that the most effective 
co-operation comes from a pooling of difierences as well as of 
efforts. The mutual enrichment of human experience comes 
about through a recognition of the experiences which give rise 
to differing interpretations in a common area. Where the differ- 
ences are evaded, the common supply of experience is impover- 
ished; where they are acknowledged and admitted to discussion 
the total picture of reality is richer and decisions sounder. 

Let us, then, frankly face the bases of the confusion of the 
term “religious experience.”’ These are indicated by what has 
already been said concerning the tendencies to rest the validity 
of religious experience upon God’s presence or Jesus’ religious 
consciousness or the independent approach to a higher reality 
than that accessible to ordinary experience. From this it fol- 
lows that there are conflicting ideas as to the God who is pre- 
sented to religious experience: to some he is a supernatural per- 
son discovered in a revelation which transcends natural law; to 

4 See W. E. Hocking, Morale and Its Enemies. 

47 The Word of God and the Word of Man (trans. Horton), pp. 19 f. 

4 Mary Follet, The New State. 
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others he is found as the principle of natural law itself; to some, 
again, he is apprehensible only by intuition; to others by ration- 
al analysis of experience; to some he is the loving Father found 
through love; to others he is the cosmic Creator found through 
reflection. And then to still others he is merely a symbol for the 
reality which is the meaningful environment yielded by one’s 
sense of values playing upon the facts of experience in a reverie. 
It must be clear that the religious experiencers are not having 
the same experience, and that “‘the religious experience”’ of one 
could not be identified as the authoritative source for the other. 
The inevitable result is that each carries his own definition of 
religious experience with him and either dogmatically excludes 
other forms or politely avoids critical comment on other forms— 
a politeness which breeds superficiality of religious communion. 
The same contradictions appear among conceptions of the 
Christ who is found at the heart of religious experience, and 
among the views of reality which are implied. Is Christ the 
supernatural, ever-present, divine being who enters human 
hearts today by an act of grace; or is he a historic person who 
died two thousand years ago leaving the fragrant memory of a 
rich religious consciousness of God? Is the reality of the reli- 
gious experience a rational reality; and, if so, is this to be taken 
to mean that it is accessible to human reason, or that it is itself 
a form of mind? Or is there again a peculiar reality discoverable 
in religious experience alone that is different from rational real- 
ity, either in the Kantian manner or in the manner of the phe- 
nomenological entia intentionalia, i.e., the objects intended, or 
pointed to, by a special form of experience? 

In the light of all these contradictions how can “religious ex- 
perience” be anything more than a catch-all phrase? The an- 
swer may be given in two forms: the one, that “religious expe- 
rience” is the essence of all the particular forms it assumes in the 
history of religions; the other, that “religious experience”’ refers 
to a method rather than to any special objective content. 

It is time that we listened to the analysis of the term “‘experi- 
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ence” given by R. B. Perry who has referred to it as “‘a weasel 
word”: 

According to realism, experience may be expressed as (a)R*, where a 
is that which is experienced, and R¢ the experience-relation; and where ais 
independent of R*. Now the term “experience” may be used loosely to 
mean either a, R*, or (a)R*.# 

We may waive for the moment any criticism of Perry’s neo- 
realism and note the three uses of the term “‘experience”’ to refer 
to the object experienced, the process of experiencing, or the re- 
lation of the subject and the object in the process. This throws 
considerable light upon the question of the authority of religious 
experience. Before applying it, however, let us turn to another 
somewhat technical comment on experience. In an acute analy- 
sis of the problem of religious experience, Professor F. R. Ten- 
nant takes from Baldwin’s Dictionary of Psychology the distinc- 
tion between the “psychic” character of an experience as it is 
felt during the process, and the “psychological” (or epistemo- 
logical) view of the experience as it is appraised in retrospect 
with reference to its reality. 

When a man speaks of his religious experience will he not 
inevitably interpret it in the very process of expounding it; and 
thereby introduce into it more than was present to him in his 
experience itself? Much of this “‘plus”’ will of course be derived 
from his prior notions as to what object was connoted in reli- 
gious experience. Consequently, the confusion is deepened, be- 
cause the authoritative experience itself is authenticated by 
some reference beyond itself to a prior definition. This process 
we have already noted. To put it differently, the “‘religious ex- 
perience” to which appeal is made for authority is really a men- 
tal construction including the original experience, but adding 
also its implications, that is to say, its relations. But in this 
process of mental construction or interpretation there enters a 
relation to one’s present interest :? that is, one has some par- 

49 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 315. 


8° Philosophical Theology, Vol. I, pp. 312-18. 
st Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 52. 3 Tbid., p. 51. 
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ticular idea which one is testing by the authority of religious 
experience, otherwise there is no cause for an appeal to author- 
ity. But the idea represents a summary of experience past or in 
prospect. 

Now the religious quest for authority arises in connection 
with a plan of action about which one wishes guidance: it is 
concerned with ends in view, with experiences in prospect, 
rather than with the comparison of past experiences for their 
own sake. Consequently the nature of the use of authority will 
inevitably enter into the construction of the religious experience 
to which appeal is made. But here again we encounter a variety 
of views as to the use of authority. 

Authority may be sought as a release from further investiga- 
tion. In this case, the religious experience must be so inter- 
preted as wholly to include the plan of action so far as it is fore- 
seen. The man who seeks authority for defying the group’s 
moral code in the name of religious experience does so with a 
particular form of anti-moral conduct in view, and must in- 
clude this proposed line of conduct within his view of religious 
experience at least by implication. But the moral issue is in 
prospect, the religious experience is past (or to be re-created), 
and thus the appeal is to a complex of experiential relations 
which includes his analysis of the moral issue itself, and hence 
to a new construction of religious experience. 

Or authority may be sought as a source of guidance free from 
the limitations of individual private judgment. Here, of course, 
appears the sense of inexpertness. Under this stress the reli- 
gious experience is constructed with special emphasis upon the 
objective reference which it contains: God, Christ, ultimate 
reality. But once again the bearing of this object upon the 
situation which confronts the man appealing to its authority is 
his mental construction. He has, so to speak, brought God into 
the matter. But God-in-this-situation implies a new sort of 
relationship which rests upon the individual’s perception of 
implications of God in the form in which conceived as present 
in the religious experience for the present situation. Thus it is 
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no longer the original religious experience which has been used 
as authoritative. A process of constructive thought, including 
calculation of consequent relations, has taken its place. 

For others, authority is used as a sufficiently attested hy- 
pothesis with which to live so as not to waste energy. It is then 
the acknowledgment that a part—perhaps a large part—of the 
present problematic situation is but a reproduction of past be- 
havior so that the formulation of the end-results of that be- 
havior still holds good. But alas, the present situation has a new 
context and is thus a new situation, and therefore the relation 
of old to new features must determine the measure of the au- 
thority of the past, and the application of that authority. So 
that we are brought back again to the prognostic task for which 
the authority of past experience is not per se reliable. 

Finally, there are those to whom authority connotes stability 
in the midst of change. In the light of what we have already 
said it becomes clear that such stability is specious. Only as 
experience remains stable can any authority of prior experience 
remain stable. When change in experience becomes rapid and 
confusing, precisely then is religious experience of one’s past 
(even as immediate past) rendered unstable because one’s con- 
struction of it is affected by and infected with the rapidly mov- 
ing experiences of the present situation. 

But it will be protested, as against all this, that the authority 
of religious experience refers to a process of experiencing that is 
continuous with the present, rather than to a particular past 
experience. Religious experience then becomes a process of ad- 
justment in continuous flux. But such a changing stream of ex- 
periencing is really a method for testing authority rather than 
an authority itself. It lies in between an a priori authority and 
an a posteriori authority which is to emerge by a formulation 
of the tentative end-results of this present experiencing. What 
is apparently meant by the authority of religious experiencing 
is simply the fact that we proceed in experience by stepping- 
stones which are conclusions which we use as a foundation for 
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the next step. But when so used they are summaries or con- 
structs of experience as related to the direction of movement. 
Whoever has stepped gingerly across a stream on unstable 
rocks knows how treacherously a rock which withstood the pres- 
sure of our foot as we stepped toward it tips over when we are 
pushing off from it. Just so experience comes to a conclusion 
from one direction and pushes off from it as we move forward. 
Its relation is changed. Thus it is not in experiencing as such 
that we lodge authority, but in the formulations of experience 
which are made from time to time within the process of experi- 
encing. And this throws us back upon the preceding discussion, 
with its negative conclusions. 

We are led, therefore, to a rejection of the alleged authority 
of religious experience for a number of reasons: (1) it is fraught 
with such confusion that until it is defined with reference to 
something beyond itself it has no definite meaning; (2) there is 
no justification from the standpoint of practical leadership in 
using this indeterminate phrase as a basis for common action 
in a body of Christian people; (3) attempts to clarify its mean- 
ing lead in such a variety of directions into such diverse basic 
assumptions about the world we live in as to fail completely to 
yield any satisfactory basis of authority; (4) the establishment 
of its authority by appeal to its functional value requires either 
a reference to some form of ideal for life as the norm, or else is 
a mere redundancy in which its effects prove its worth because 
they are its effects; (5) the religious experience to which appeal 
is made is really a mental construction which includes along 
with the original experience an interpretation of it in relation 
to other experiences and to the present experience of the ap- 
pellant; (6) this construction, in as much as it includes the pres- 
ent experience, includes the envisaged possibilities of the present 
situation, which really set the man upon his quest for authorita- 
tive guidance; but which also involve a new approach to reli- 
gious guidance in which religious experience occupies so minor a 


part as not to be authoritative. 
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JOHN T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
HE conflict of official Christianity with the surviving 
pagan beliefs and practices of the common people is a 
highly important aspect of medieval history, and one 
of absorbing interest. The sources for the subject are extensive, 
including sermon literature, treatises on discipline and morals, 
synodical decisions, the public laws of the Irish, Welsh, English, 
Franks and Visigoths, and the Scandinavian codes, lives of the 
saints, descriptions of countries and their inhabitants, the rec- 
ords of the Inquisition, and a wide range of medieval popular 
literature. The Libri Poenitentiales, which constitute a museum 
of medieval misdemeanors and errors, also contain a body of 
materials in this field. 

These data call first for presentation and then for interpreta- 
tion in the light of the wider evidence. The present study must 
be confined to an attempt to list, with only a necessary mini- 
mum of explanation, the significant references to folk-paganism 
in the major penitentials. 

The earliest of the extant booklets of the series of the Libri 
Poenitentiales were written in the early sixth century in Britain 
and Ireland. Closely related to these early penitentials are the 
canons of two synods alleged to have been held under St. 
Patrick.’ The earlier of these very probably contains materials 
of Patrick’s time, that is, before 461. One of the arguments by 
which Bury has supported its genuineness is the presence in it 
of references to pagans and to pagan practices.? The term here 
used for a pagan is “gentilis homo,” and the decision deprives 

« A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland, II, 328-38. 

2 Canons 8, 16. Cf. J. B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 233 ff. 
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of redress clerics who offend by going security for such persons. 
The probably later ‘Second Synod” has a canon (31) entitled: 
“Of pagans [‘gentilibus’] who believe before baptism, how they 
receive penance.”’ It aims to remove the motive for postponing 
baptism by requiring penance for a period equal to that in 
which such persons have been unbaptized believers. We may 
infer from both documents that there were mature persons out- 
side the ordinances of the church. This is different from the 
pagan practices of baptized and church-going persons with 
which we become familiar in the later penitentials. The earlier 
of the two documents, however, also furnishes an example of 
pagan beliefs among Christians (canon 16). “‘A Christian who 
believes that there is a vampire [‘lamiam’] in the world,‘ that is 
to say, a witch [‘striga’], is to be anathematized,” and he who 
“lays that reputation upon a soul’ must retract his statement. 

The earliest true penitential of the Irish church is that of 
Finnian.s It refers (18) to the practice of magic by a cleric or 
a woman so as to “‘mislead anyone,” and (20) to the special 
case of a woman who thus deceives another woman in respect 
to the birth of a child. We observe also (19) the magical prac- 
tice indicated by ‘‘giving something to anyone for the sake of 
wanton love.”’ 

The collection known as Canones Hibernenses® is to be dated 
in the second half of the seventh century. In a very corrupt 
passage of this document we have a reference to “the penance of 
a wizard [‘magi’—the ordinary word used in Latin to translate 
the Irish word ‘drui,’ druid] or of one who is given over to 
evil” (i. 4). This document also contains (i. 12-21) numerous 


3 Dated by Bury, op. cit., p. 209, in the seventh century. 

4Or “in a mirror,” if we read with Spelman “‘speculo” for “‘saeculo.”’ 

SF. W. H. Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen der abendlindischen Kirche, pp. 108-19. 
I believe the author was Finnian of Clonard, who died about 550, although the claim 


of Finnian of Moville, his younger contemporary, has frequently been asserted. See 
J. T. McNeill, The Celtic Penitentials and Their Influence on Continental Christianity, 


pp. 32 ff. 
° Wasserschleben, of. cit., pp. 136-44. 
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penances for the use of unclean foods or drinks, beginning with 
“the drinking of blood or urine,” an offense which is manifestly 
connected with compulsive magic. The eating of horse-flesh and 
the use of foods or drinks contaminated by animals or birds, are 
offenses here penalized. If we may emend the disordered text in 
accordance with the parallel passage in the Bigotian Peniten- 
tial, we find here too (I. 26) a reference to the ‘‘wailing of a 
woman,” that is, the Irish practice of ‘‘keening,’’ a custom 
which in various forms is prevalent in primitive society, and 
has survived to the present generation in Ireland: it has been 
employed to deepen the tragedy in Mr. Synge’s Riders to the Sea. 

The true Penitential of Cummean, the work of a seventh- 
century Irish saint, contains, strictly speaking, no evidence on 
pagan practices. Nearly related to it is the probably eighth- 
century Bigotian Penitential,’ which has a section “‘De cla- 
more’ that bears on the subject of keening at wakes. ‘‘Clamor,” 
it should be remembered, is one of the daughters of ‘‘Ira’’ in the 
scheme of the eight principal sins and their offspring, on which 
this penitential and its near relatives are modeled. Illogicailv 
the dirge which expresses grief for the departed—though origi- 
nally employed to protect the living from the lurking and un- 
friendly spirit of the dead—is grouped with the sins arising from 
anger. For clearness, however, the distinction is made between 
“clamor iracundia commotus”’ and ‘“‘clamor dolore excitatus.’* 
It is the latter for which the author prescribes. He cites here 
“canones patrum,” possibly with reference to the Canones 
Hibernenses which he seems to quote in the provisions on keen- 
ing at funerals of laity and clergy. Besides the ‘“‘bardicatio 
glandellae,” the incantation of a hussy, we have mention of the 
offense of a nun who ‘“‘becomes excited and shouts with utter- 
ances of this sort.”’ 

In the same penitential, under the head of ‘Gluttony,’ we 
find offenses that are typical forms of primitive magic, such as 
“bibens urinam hominis seu ejus sanguinem,” and ‘qui sangui- 


7 Op. cit., pp. 441-60. °TV. vi. 2. 
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nem et semen biberit,’’? besides a variety of other offenses con- 
nected with unclean foods. 

The penitential in the Old Irish language edited by Dr. E. J. 
Gwynn with a translation in Eriu, VII (1914), 121 ff., is prob- 
ably to be dated about the end of the eighth century. Its al- 
lusions to folk-paganism resemble those of the Bigotian. There 
is a reference also to ‘‘making a bogey” to bring about a death 
(v. 7); while ‘‘making a lamentation” over a dead person of 
whatever class or rank is again an occasion of penance (v. 17). 

The earliest and most weighty of the English penitentials is 
that ascribed with some probability, at least in substance, to 
Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury 665-690.’ 
Theodore provides (I. ix. 12) for the case of ‘“‘one who through 
ignorance has been ordained before he was baptized”’ and calls 
such a person ‘‘that pagan [‘gentilis’].”” A Roman decision is 
cited in which the offender is called ‘‘paganus.”’ We find refer- 
ences to women (supposedly only, not really, in ecclesiastical 
law) married before they were baptized, and to the ascetic good 
works of a pagan who later comes to baptism (II. iv. 2-3). But 
neglect of baptism is important for us only if it involves pagan 
sentiment, which may or may not be the case here. Book I of 
this penitential closes (I. xv) with a section containing five 
canons, entitled ‘‘Of the Worship of Idols.’’ The offenses here 
listed are: sacrificing to demons; placing a child on a roof or in 
an oven to cure a fever; burning grains where a man has died, 

1. Via, 2. 


1 W. Finsterwalder in Die Canones Theodori Cantuariensis und ihre Uberlieferungs- 
formen (Weimar 1929), has argued for the ninth-century Continental formulation of this 
work, but on grounds unconvincing to such able reviewers as W. Levison (Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung, XIX [1930], 700- 
707) and G. Le Bras (Nouvelle revue historique de droit francais et étranger 4 ser., 10 ann, 
[1931], pp. 95-131). For the text of Theodore see Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., III, 
183-204, and Finsterwalder, op. cit., pp. 285-334. 

t This is one of the most common of offenses in the class of superstitious practices 
listed in the penitentials. Cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, IV, 1780, from the 
Chemnitzer Rocken-philosophie, No. 75: “If a child does not thrive it has the Elterlein: 
shove it a few times into the oven, and the Elterlein is sure to go.” (A Cypriote gentle- 
man of my acquaintance tells me that he was accorded this treatment in a warm out- 
door oven at about the age of seven, to cure a lingering illness.) 
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for the health of the living and of the house; diabolical incanta- 
tions, auguries, divinations, and magical tricks; and eating food 
that has been sacrificed to demons. 

Probably the earliest of the penitential writings that have 
been ascribed to Bede, and possibly mainly from his hand is 
the work published by B. Albers in 1901.” In the section of this 
work entitled “Of Greed and Other Vices,”’ there are penances 
for those who sacrifice to demons, for those who practice 
auguries and divinations, and for ‘“‘those who let loose tem- 
pests.’ The document also includes a section “Of Auguries 
and Divinations” which penalizes numerous superstitions. One 
of these is the use of the Sortes Sanctorum. These were collec- 
tions of scripture passages and other writings used for divina- 
tion after the manner of the Sortes Virgilianae; that is, the book 
was opened and the first passage on which the eye alighted was 
taken as a divine oracle. Augustine, in his answer to the ques- 
tions of Januarius,“* condemns those who read oracles (sortes) 
from the gospel pages. A capitulary of Charlemagne, 789, pro- 
hibits the practice with reference to the Psalter and the Gospels. 
A collection called Sortes Apostolorum, used for this purpose, 
contained non-scriptural material. It closed with the words: 
‘These are the sortes sanctorum which never err nor deceive; 
that is, ask God and thou shalt obtain what thou desirest. 
Give thanks to Him.”’ In some penitentials the expression used 


12 “Wann sind die Beda-Egbert’schen Bussbiicher verfasst worden, und wer ist ihr 
Verfasser?” Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, LXXXI (1901), 393-420. 

13““Emissores tempestatum.’”’ Weather-makers, especially those who claimed to 
produce hail and storms, are condemned in various church councils from the Trullan 
Council, 692, to that of Paris, 829. See H. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisci- 
plin der Kirche (Bussbiicher, 1), p. 308. Cf. Grimm, op. cit., IV, 1769, quoting Hartlieb’s 
Book of All Forbidden Arts written in 1455: “To make hail and sudden shower is one 
of these arts, for he that will meddle therewith must not only give himself to the devil, 
but deny God.” Adamnan, it will be recalled, credulously tells of the wind raised by 
Broichan the druid to thwart Columba’s intended voyage, and of Columba’s miraculous 
reversing of the wind (Vita S. Columbae ii. 25). For the instance of Germanus, see 
Bede’s History, I, 17. The art was also employed in time of drought: see below p. 465. 
Agobard of Lyons (a. 870), that crusader against superstition, wrote a treatise against 
belief in this form of magic (Migne, P.L., CIV, 147 ff.). 

™ Ep. LV, Cap. xx (Migne, P.LZ., XX XIII, 222). 
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is ‘‘Sortes falsely called those of the saints.’ Probably the 
same abuse is referred to in the same passage of the Albers- 
Bede by the words: “‘uttering things to come by looking at some 
sort of writings.’’*° 

Other offenses listed in the section are: taking a vow at a 
tree, or anywhere except in a church; placing a child on a roof 
or in an oven in order to cure it of fever; making a demonstra- 
tion when the moon is eclipsed, in the belief that protection can 
be gained by shouts and magical arts; employing on such 
occasions curious” jugglers and chanting diviners; making 
diabolical amulets, whether of grass or of amber; celebrating 
Thursdays in honor of Jupiter, or the Calends of January ac- 
cording to pagan tradition. Some of these will receive further 
illustration below. 

Penitentials written by Irishmen, but apparently on the 
Continent, show their dependence on the insular documents, 
with some additional elements. The Penitential of Columban 
(ca. 600) stands in point of time between that of Finnian and 
that of Theodore, and is the earliest known penitential em- 
ployed on the Continent.” It is in two parts, edited as A and B. 
Canon 6 of the B section has penalties for one who ‘‘destroys 
another by magic,”’ for one who “‘is a magician for the sake of 
love,” and for one who “‘by this means deceives a woman in 
respect to the birth of a child.’’ Canon 24 distinguishes the 

5 E.g., the Poenitentiale Pseudo-Romanum, canon 37 (Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und 
das kanonische Bussverfahren (Bussbiicher, 11), p. 296. 

On the Sortes Sanctorum see the articles on “Divination” in Vacant et Magenot, 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, IV, 148 {.; Hastings, Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, IV, 188 ff.; and the Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 41; also the article “‘Sortilegium”’ 
in Smith and Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquity, 11, 1920. 

7 Reading at Du Cange’s suggestion ‘‘curiosos” for ‘“‘cocriocos.” Our ancestors dur- 
ing eclipses behaved much like the modern uneducated classes in China, and from the 
same beliefs. See Eleanor Hull, Folklore in the British Isles, pp. 62 f., with a quotation 
from Raban Maur: the original is in Migne, P.L., CX, 78 f. 

*® Columban’s authorship has been denied, but is highly probable. See J. F. Kenney, 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland, I. Ecclesiastical, pp. 199 f., and McNeill, op. cit., 
pp. 43-45. For the text see O. Seebass, ‘Das Poenitentale Columbani,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, XIV, (1894), 441 ff. 
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penalties of a layman who “eats or drinks beside [pagan] sacred 
places through ignorance” and of one who does this through 
contempt, “‘that is, after the priest has warned him that this is 
sacrilege,” with the additional motive of gluttony. The latter 
culprit, of course, draws the heavier penalty; and if the motive 
was the outright ‘‘worship of demons or honor of their idols,”’ 
the penance is much heavier yet. These distinctions are instruc- 
tive as to the various possible attitudes of the patrons of pagan 
cults. 

The penitential formerly ascribed to Cummean, but now best 
named Pseudo-Cummean, has a chapter on magic and allied 
offenses; but the passage shows no originality and largely paral- 
lels the Albers-Bede, while it has other elements in common 
with the Burgundian Penitential and allied Frankish docu- 
ments. 

Probably earlier than the Pseudo-Cummean, and undoubted- 
ly one of the earliest of penitentials by Frankish writers, is the 
document known as the Burgundian Penitential. It contains a 
considerable number of references to forms of folk-paganism. 
Thus we read: ‘‘If anyone by his malevolent magic [‘veneficio 
suo’| destroys anybody,” etc. (9). One may be ‘“‘a magician 
[‘veneficus’—Columban B 6 has ‘maleficus’] for love.’’ It is 
necessary, alas, to penalize clerics—here the lower orders of 
clergy—and deacons, who practice this art (10). The “emissor 
tempestatum,” the conjurer up of storms, is here again, and is 
called a “maleficus,’’ a magician or wizard. There are sooth- 
sayers (“‘aruspices’”) who consult auguries by means of birds 
or by an evil device (24), and there is the “‘hariolus” (miswritten 
‘“auriolus”’) who is also called a diviner, whose divinations are of 
demons (25). It is an offense not only to consult the Sortes 
Sanctorum and other sortes, but even to hold them in reverence 
(28). The taking of vows or releasing from them by springs or 
trees or lattices, or anywhere except in a church, and partaking 
of food or drink in these places sacred to the folk-deities, are 
offenses condemned (29). On the Calends of January it was still 
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the custom for the youth to disport themselves in the skins of 
animals, and to hold high revelry. The celebration is here (34) 
described as “‘seating oneself on a stag or going in [the guise of] a 
cow.” This hilarious New Year celebration had been similarly 
described, and vehemently condemned, by Caesarius of Arles 
in the early sixth century, and by Eligius of Noyon in the 
seventh.” The ‘‘mathematicus” who takes away the minds of 
men by the invocation of demons is also put under penalty (36). 
The difficulty of the expression ‘‘If anyone makes ‘delaturas’ 
(38) is probably due to a variation from an original “‘ligaturas,”’ 
knots used as amulets. The latter form appears in a number of 


9’) 


nearly contemporary penitentials. The change has probably 
been made under the influence of canon 73 of the Synod of 
Elvira, 305, which condemned ‘‘delatores,’’ informers.” In 
other instances “‘ligaturas’’ has given place to “‘ballaturas,”’ 
dances accompanied by singing. 

A closely related group of Frankish penitentials, including the 
Bobbio, the St. Hubert, and the Merseburg, of the late eighth 
or early ninth century, repeat with slight variation the pro- 
visions of the Burgundian on these offenses. In general, the 
same superstitions appear also in the group called by Schmitz 
“dreigegliederte Bussbiicher,”’* including the Tripartite St. 
Gall Penitential and the Capitula Judiciorum Penitentiae. 
There are, of course, variations of language to describe these 
lapses into ancestral usage. In the St. Hubert, for example (25) 
‘“praedicatores”’ and “‘herbarii’”’ (probably quacks who use con- 


Yar 


"9 Migne, P.L., XXXIX, 2001, and LXXXVII, 527, respectively. Caesarius speaks 
of “wretched men, and, what is worse, baptized Christians,” who ‘make a stag” or 
clothe themselves with the skins of cattle, or put on the heads of beasts, making 
hilarious mirth (gaudentes et exsultantes). 

20 See Schmitz, Bussbiicher, 11, 306 ff.; P. Fournier, ‘‘Etudes sur les pénitentiels,” 
Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuse, VI (1901), 312 ff. 

* Schmitz, Bussbiicher, Il, 159-74. The term is used to suggest that these documents 
contain materials derived from three sources, namely, church canons and the peni- 
tentials of Cummean and Theodore; Schmitz means by Cummean the Pseudo-Cum- 
mean, but behind this lies the genuine Cummean later identified by Zettinger. 
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coctions of herbs for magic), are listed with the “harioli” and 
‘‘sortilegi’? more often met with. 

‘Two interesting documents in the penitential series come out 
of the Visigothic church of Spain after the Arab conquest. 
They are closely related, and both are probably to be dated 
early in the ninth century.” These are the Penitential of Silos, 
and the Penitential called Vigilanum from Vigila of Alvelda 
who copied it in 976. Both contain penalties for superstitious 
rites; the former includes all the provisions of the latter on this 
subject with others that are original or derived from earlier 
canons.** Among offenses penalized are: the consultation of 
written oracles; magical practices with wool; bathing in reverse 
position (“inversum’’), with or without incantation; bathing 
“below a mill to cure an illness”; dancing in women’s clothes, 
strangely devised; employing for magic ‘‘malas et arcum et 
palam,” ‘‘jaw-bones (?), a bow and a spade’’;*4 and burning 
grains, for the health of the living, where a man has died. 

In the Poenitentiale Pseudo-Romanum,s promulgated and, we 
may well suspect, compiled, by Halitgar of Cambrai about 830, 
we have a large use of the older penitential materials on folk- 
paganism, together with some new elements, and more exact 
definitions of the offenses. Canons 31 to 4o are taken up with 
the repetition of materials already reviewed. Canon 41 refers 
to those ‘“‘who go to a festival in the abominable places of the 
pagans, and carry back food and eat it.’’ Canon 43 penalizes 
those “who sacrifice under compulsion”; but the language is 


See Fournier and le Bras, //istoire des collections canoniques en occident, I, 87. 

3 For the Silos Penitential I have used the text of F. de Berganza, Antiguedades de 
Espa , I, 060-73, and a photostat of the eleventh-century P sriti h Museum codex, 
Add. 30853, 309° 25. The 1928 edition by FF. Romero-Otazo was withdrawn on account 
of printer’s errors, and is unprocurable. 

+The parallel passage in the Vigilanwm reads curiously: ‘‘magas et orcum et 
pelam.” These words Wasserschleben, not knowing the Silos document, regarded as 
medieval Spanish, respectively for ostentatiously dressed rustics, an ogre, and a child 
dressed for the part of a Christ-child. But, standing as they do in an otherwise wholly 


Latin document, their original forms were probably those of the Silevse. 


4 Tor the text see Schmitz, Bussbiicher, 11, 2900-300. 
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largely indebted to canons 3 and 9g of the Council of Ancyra, 
314. Canon 44, which concerns those who without necessity 
eat blood or carrion or what has been offered to idols, is based on 
Scripture passages. Canon 95 deals with the barbarity of lacer- 
ating the face with a sword or with the finger-nails after the 
death of arelative. In canon 97 we meet with the “herbarius”’ 
again, and learn that this quack may be either a man or a 
woman, and is a “slayer of children.” 

The learned monk Regino had been expelled from his office 
as Abbot of Priim and was employing his talents in the service 
of Rathbod, Archbishop of Trier, when, about go6, he compiled 
his notable work: Of Ecclesiastical Discipline.*® It is an exten- 
sive collection of varied canonical regulations, and includes a 
considerable number of penitential clauses, largely extracted 
from the greater penitential books. In the matter of folk-pagan- 
ism Regino employs new material, but he makes some matters 
more explicit by description. Again we have the adoption of 
stag and cow disguises at the Calends of January; the use of 
fortune-telling or a magical trick at the beginning of any task; 
placing a child on a roof or on (‘‘super”’ instead of the usual 
in”) an oven; burning grain where a corpse has been laid; and 
singing diabolical songs or formulae over the dead. The last- 
named offense is repeatedly mentioned, and in one passage”’ is 
treated at some length. The heading is: ‘That diabolical songs 
be not sung at night hours over the bodies of the dead.” “‘Lay- 
men,’ says Regino, ‘who keep watch at funerals should do this 


9 


with trembling and reverence. Let no one there presume to sing 
diabolical songs, or make jests, or perform dances which pagans 
have invented by the devil’s teaching. For who does not know 
that it is diabolical, and not only alien from the Christian 
religion, but contrary to human nature, that there should be 
singing, rejoicing, drunkenness, and that the mouth be loosed 

* Reginonis de synodalibus causis et ecclesiasticis disciplinis, ed. Wasserschleben 
1840), and with the title De ecclesiasticis disci plinis et religione Christiana, in Migne, 
P.L., CXRXXITI, 186-400. The work is in two books. 

7 In Wasserschleben the number is I, cccxeviii; in Migne, I, cclxxxii. 
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with laughter, and all piety and feeling of charity be set aside, 
as if to exult in a brother’s death, in the place where mourning 
and sobbing with doleful voices for the loss of a dear brother 
ought to resound.”’ Old Testament instances are cited, with the 
conclusion that “such unseemly rejoicing and pestiferous songs 
are on God’s authority to be wholly forbidden. But if anyone 
wishes to sing, let him sing the Kyrie eleison.”’ If he cannot be 
induced to desist from these vocal efforts he is to be expelled 
and sent home, and on the following day “so punished that 
others may fear.’’ (We may perhaps judge of the nature of this 
exemplary penalty by the fact that Regino elsewhere shows 
himself a great believer in the scourge.) It is of some interest to 
note that whereas the Irish penitentials forbid the funeral 
lamentation of the old religion, Regino and other Frankish 
disciplinarians prohibit the unseasonable mirth, aroused not 
without the aid of the flowing bowl, by which the mourners 
sought to banish gloom. 

Burchard, the eminent Bishop of Worms, is, as an author, 
best known for his Decretum written about 1008-1012. The 
whole twenty books of the Decretum might very profitably be 
combed for evidence on our subject; but we shall confine our 
attention to Book XIX, which Burchard called Corrector et 
Medicus, and which is frequently referred to as Burchard’s Cor- 
rector. It is a penitential, cast chiefly in questionnaire form.” 
Here the prospector for medieval folk-paganism finds a rich 
mine. J. Grimm in his Deutsche Mythologie, first published in 
1835, made numerous citations of the Decretum and presented 
in an appendix a series of extracts, chiefly from Book XIX. E. 
I'riedberg, in a short, semi-popular essay, Aus deutschen Buss- 
biichern (1868), called attention to this element in the Peni- 
tentials in general, and appended by way of illustration a selec- 
tion of Burchard’s canons. J. A. MacCulloch in Medieval Faith 
and Fable (1932) has referred to numerous passages from Bur- 
chard. Yet these materials are by no means widely known. 


28 Schmitz, Bussbticher, II, 409-52, offers the best text of the Corrector. Schmitz 
adopts from the Ballerini the title: Poenitentiale Ecclesiarum Germaniae. 
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Chapter v of the Corrector contains a series of 194 paragraphs, 
about 60 of which have to do with superstitious beliefs and 
practices.” In most instances the offenses are described with 
specific detail, and the summary treatment which alone is 
possible here must perforce miss the fulness of Burchard’s 
phraseology. Here are condemned: the practice of lots “‘(sor- 
tes’); the worship of the sun, moon, and stars; shouting in 
time of the moon’s eclipse; observing the time of the new moon 
for building a house, or for a marriage; the making of magical 
knots (“ligaturas’’); ‘the enchantments which evil men, swine- 
herds, ploughmen and sometimes hunters make, when they say 
diabolical formulae over bread or grass or over certain nefarious 
bandages [‘ligamenta’], and either hide them in a tree or throw 
them where two roads or three roads meet, that they may free 
their cattle or dogs from pestilence or destruction and destroy 
those of another’; incantations and counter-incantations of 
women over their webs; collecting medicinal herbs with incanta- 
tions other than the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; praying or 
lighting candles or torches, making offerings, or eating, or seek- 
ing health, at springs or stones or trees or crossroads; and again 
the use of ‘“‘sortes’’ in codices of the Psalter or the Gospels. 

Burchard was evidently completely incredulous of the pagan 
supernaturalism. Belief in the validity of the claims of the pro- 
fessors of magic and divination often in itself constitutes the 
offense. It is an offense to believe that any woman can by be- 
witchment turn the minds of men from hatred to love and from 
love to hatred, or magically snatch away men’s goods (69). It 
is a deception of the devil for women to suppose that they ride 
on beasts by night with her ‘‘whom common folly calls the 
witch Hulda’”’ and her horde of demon-women (70). This il- 
lusion of night-riding with the witches is enlarged upon in a 
long paragraph borrowed from Regino and substantially iden- 
tical with a passage in an undated pseudo-Augustinian work, 


* Nos. 60-70, 90-92, 94-99, 101-4, 159-81, 185, 186, 193, 194, may be definitely so 
classed. 
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De spiritu et anima. In this paragraph (go) the German Hulda 
is given the name of the Roman huntress-goddess Diana; but 
she is still in fact the Germanic Queen of Witches. Belief in 
night-riding is attributed to a delusion of the devil imparted in 
dreams; “for,” the rationalist author inquires, ‘‘who while 
sleeping does not see many things he never saw while awake?” 

Keeping wakes with song and dance and laughter; making 
phylacteries; observing Thursday in honor of Jove;*" eating 
offerings made at tombs, springs, trees, stones, or crossroads; 
carrying stones to a cairn, or wreaths for the crosses which are 
set at crossroads, are offenses recited as Burchard’s catalogue 
continues. Possibly we should recognize in the last-named prac- 
tice an early reference to the crosses erected at crossroads in 
expiation of murder and to give wayside habitation to the 
wandering spirit of the murdered man. From piety and fear 
these were long held sacred, and were attended by strange 
rites.” 

Other curious burial customs cited are: pouring water, fresh 
brought from a stream, under the bier when the dead body is 
raised up by the pallbearers in the house, and taking care that 
the body be not raised higher than the knees as it is being 
carried out—a custom regarded, says Burchard, ‘‘as a kind of 
means of healing’; and placing ointment in the hand of a man 
who has died of wounds, that his wounds may heal. 

To the masquerade of beasts at the Calends of January is 
here added the practice of beginning tasks connected with the 
principal household handiworks, such as winding magic skeins, 
sewing and spinning in the ‘‘holy night” of the eighth day after 


3° Migne, P.L., XL, 799. 

«The name of Jupiter here stands for the German Thor. For a summary of the 
place of Thor in Germanic belief see E. H. Meyer, AV ythologie der Germanen, pp. 355-62: 
Grimm, op. cit., I, 191, says that in modern Esthonia Thursday is more sacred than 
Sunday. 

3 See E. Mogk, “Der Ursprung der mittelalterlichen Siihnekreuze,”’ Berichte und 
Verhandlungen der sdchsichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil-Hist. Kl., LXXXI 
(1929), 1-28. 
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Nativity—all at the prompting of the devil, because it is the 
New Year. One form of divination to test future prosperity is to 
place grains of barley in the hot spot in front of the fire, the 
ashes having been first scraped away. If the barleycorns jump, 
danger may be expected; if they remain quiet all will be well. 
Visitors to a sick person learn the outcome of his illness by 
turning up a stone as they approach the house; if they find a 
living worm or insect under the stone, the sufferer will recover. 
And the racketeer in supernaturalism puts little boy’s-size bows 
and shoes* into his storeroo~1 or barn for the amusement of 
satyrs or goblins (‘pilosi’), so that after a pleasant game these 
grateful and obliging elves may bring other people’s goods to 
add to their patron’s store. 

The attribution of supernatural functions to animals and 
birds is illustrated by numerous references. A crow croaking 
from the left side as one takes the road forecasts a prosperous 
journey. The belated traveler seeking a lodging-place is re- 
assured if there flies across his path ‘‘that bird which is called 
the mousecatcher [‘muriceps’|,’’ since he wickedly trusts this 
omen more than God. Then there are those who refuse to stir 
abroad before cock-crow, while, as they suppose, the evil spirits 
of night still have power to harm; they think the cock more 
potent in exorcism than ‘‘faith and the sign of the cross.’’3+ And 
those beings called the Fates are believed to have it in their 
power to determine the life of a new-born child, so as even to 
transform him into a werwolf,*> or into any other shape. And 


oe 


some fancy that there are ‘‘women of the wilds whom they call 
the sylvan ones” and that these wood-nymphs make ardent 
but inconstant love to men. The light penalties, of five or ten 
days, for many of these beliefs suggest that they were viewed 
rather as childish errors than as grave offenses. 
Burchard offers a series of questions to be addressed by the 
33 “‘Suturalia.”” See Du Cange, s.vv. “subtelares,” “sotilaria.”’ 
34 For further illustration of these beliefs see Grimm, op. cit., II, 671; IV, 1485. 


35 For the werwolf in medieval legend see MacCulloch, of. cit., pp. 81-88, 312 f. 
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confessor to women only (153 ff.). Some women lay three extra 
knives on the table for the three Fates to take a repast with the 
family, so that they may be rendered favorable. Some drink 
holy oil “in order to annul a judgment of God’’; some make 
objects for charms to be held in the mouth or sewn into the 
clothing. Some are under the delusion that in the still night 
they leave the embraces of their husbands, go out through closed 
doors, cross the spaces of the world, slay baptized Christians 
and cook and eat their flesh, replace their hearts by straw or 
wood, and restore them to life again. Some watch the foot- 
prints of others in order to tear up the turf they have trodden 
on and so destroy their health or lives.s° Some transfix the 
corpse of an unbaptized child with a stake in the earth, saying 
that otherwise the child would arise and injure many; and some 
do likewise with both mother and child when the mother dies in 
childbirth. On the other hand, with a tenderness to match these 
stern measures, some put the host in a wax paten in the right 
hand of the unbaptized baby’s corpse, and in the left hand the 
wine in a wax chalice, and so lay the infant to rest. It is possible 
that the motive of the security of the living may have been 
equally present in both procedures. 

Following the order of Burchard’s references we now come to 
certain unusual examples of sex magic. Adulteresses magically 
render their lovers, when the latter propose to take legitimate 
wives, sexually indifferent or impotent (186). In cases of marital 
incompatibility some women “‘take off their clothes and anoint 
their whole naked body with honey, and laying down their 
honey-smeared body upon wheat laid on some linen on the 
ground, roll to and fro often, then carefully gather all the grains 
of wheat which stick to the moist body, place it in a mill, and 
make the mill go round backwards, against the sun, and so grind 
it to flour, and make bread from that flour and give it to their 


36 Cf. Grimm, op. cit., IV, 1789 f., with modern instances in which the turf is hung 
in the chimney till it dries out and falls apart. Cf. MacCulloch, of. cit., p. 23. 
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husbands to eat, that on eating the bread they may become 
feeble and pine away” (193). 

At the end of the chapter (194) Burchard gives this pic- 
turesque little drama out of the old religion. It seems to be 
described with at least a modicum of artistic interest by the 
puritanic author. In order to procure rain in a season of 
drought, women stage a solemn pagan religious ceremony. 
They gather a group of girls, select one little girl as their leader, 
strip her, and lead her out of the village. She is made to dig up a 
stalk of ‘‘henbane which is called in German ‘belisa,’ ’’? with 
the little finger of her right hand, and tie it with a string to the 
little toe of her right foot. Assisted by the others, each holding 
a twig, she drags the plant toa stream. Then with the plant her 
companions sprinkle water over the maiden, after which, en- 
circled by the group, she is escorted back to the village,‘‘her 
footsteps being transposed and changed into the manner of.a 
crab,’ whatever this expression may mean.** 

It isnot possible here to discuss the penalties employed by the 
authors of penitentials in dealing with offenses in this class. In 
some instances the terms of penance were severe, in others light, 
as the authors deemed wise or found precedent in the canons. 
The important fact is the pronounced aim to exterminate the 
pagan heritage of the people. We may justly suppose that in- 
numerable individuals in the sacrament of penance turned from 
the abominations of the heathen. But in the masses of the popu- 
lation the ancestral habits were not to be overcome. Folk- 
paganism was a hydra which no weapons of ecclesiasticism 
could slay. The later penitentials continue to repeat, with varia- 

37 Modern “Bilsen.” 

3 “Transpositis et mutatis in modum cancri vestigiis.” ‘“‘Cancri” may have some 
connection with the sign of the Zodiac, Cancer. Perhaps we should simply infer that 
she walks backward. 

In a document of 1593, reporting an incident in Swabia, ample rain followed from 
the rite performed by a little girl, who had learned the art from her mother, of “stirring 
water with her little finger in the devil’s name.”” The mother was burnt as a witch 


and the daughter placed in a nunnery (O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and 
Starcraft in Early England, I, xvii ff.). 
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tions, the provisions of earlier ones on superstitious rites and 
beliefs. Even the new science was attended by new forms of 
superstition. For example, the fourteenth-century Canons of 
Astesanus and the fifteenth-century Penitential of Ciudad re- 
mind us that the astrolabe was used for divination. In the 
period of the Renaissance, the Inquisition was baffled by new 
forms of magic and sorcery. Countless superstitious practices 
penalized in the Penitentials have survived the Reformation 
and the Enlightenment. They abound in our sophisticated age, 
and there is no country in which they cannot be studied as con- 
temporary phenomena. If the Penitentials did not achieve their 
extinction, neither have the national systems of education. If 
the force of error has been weakened, the credit therefor ought 
to be shared between the enlightened leaders of the modern 
world and the grave disciplinarians who framed these hand- 
books for confessors. 
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A REVISED OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION! 


For well-nigh thirty years this /ntroduction has ranked among the very 
best in the field. Marked as it is by genuine literary flavor, clearness of 
presentation, and discriminating appreciation of moral and religious val- 
ues, the book fully deserves the high repute it has won. The new revised 
edition has in general retained these qualities of excellence. Perhaps it is 
a bit unfortunate that the author did not completely re-write the work. 
The method pursued is that of bringing the material up to date by means 
of inserted sentences or paragraphs, or by an occasional footnote. As a 
consequence, the reader is sometimes uneasily conscious of awkwardness 
at points of juncture. In the case of Joel, for example, a footnote (p. 214) 
makes the (mistaken?) concession that the book is the work of two au- 
thors; the body of the text, meanwhile, proceeds on the assumption that 
the prophecy is a unity. Despite such minor defects, however, the revised 
work fully merits the favor shown its predecessor. 

Whoever goes to the trouble of comparing this new /ntroduction with 
the old will be vividly reminded that Old Testament science has made 
considerable progress during the last three decades. Among the more im- 
portant developments touched upon by Dr. McFadyen are the following: 
(1) Eissfeldt’s theory of a primitive “Lay” source (L), in addition to those 
generally recognized in the earlier historical books; (2) the attempts of 
scholars like Welch and Holscher to establish either an earlier or a later date 
than the one currently accepted for Deuteronomy; (3) Torrey’s insistence 
upon the essential unity and fifth-century dating of Isaiah, chapters 
34 f., 40-06; (4) the radically new points of view regarding Ezekiel urged 
by Holscher, Torrey, and James Smith; (5) the conclusion independently 
reached by both Duhm and Torrey that Habakkuk reflects the conquests 
of Alexander the Great; (6) the claim of Odeberg and of Kuhn that Ec- 
clesiastes must be regarded as a unified work; (7) the recognition by Gun- 
kel, Mowinckel, and others of distinct literary types (Gattungen) in the 
Psalms; and (8) suggestions for the solution of the literary and linguistic 
problems of Daniel offered by Montgomery and Torrey. It is interesting 
to observe that the author remains conservatively skeptical with regard to 

‘Introduction to the Old Testament. By J. E. McFadyen. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. 400 pages. $2.00 
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all except the last two of these proposals, although, toward the fifth he 
had in the Abingdon Commentary shown a much more cordial attitude. 
Possibly it is just as well that a book destined for popular use should pro- 
ceed cautiously. Nevertheless it cannot but appear a matter for disap- 
pointment and regret that so few of the major results of thirty years’ 
critical study should commend themselves to a seasoned veteran like Pro- 
fessor McFadyen. Some later scholar may perhaps render a more favor- 
able (and juster?) verdict on certain of the matters in dispute. 

An index would add greatly to the value of the work. Even more im- 
perative is the need for fuller citation of relevant literature. Often points 
of view are discussed with no reference at all to the book or magazine 
where further information may be secured. 

After all is said and done, however, this /ntroduction still stands as one 
of the best popular guides to the understanding and appreciation of the 
messages of Israel’s matchless historians, prophets, and poets. 

GEORGE DAHL 
YALE Divinity SCHOOL 


A MEDIEVAL HEBREW GRAMMARIAN’: 

Although David Kimhi was not the most original of medieval Hebrew 
grammarians, he was without question the most popular and the most in- 
fluential. His biblical commentaries, his grammar (Mikhlol), and its dic- 
tionary (The Book of Roots) were deemed to be so indispensable to Bible 
study that Jewish scholars were fond of saying: ‘“‘Without Kimhi there 
is no Torah.”’ 

His influence over Christian Hebraists was incalculable. For example, 
Reuchlin’s Rudimenta Linguae Hebraicas is entirely dependent upon the 
Mikhlol. 

The Mikhiol has appeared in many editions, the first being Constan- 
tinople 1532-34. A fairly recent edition was that which appeared in Lyck 
1862. 

Dr. William Chomsky, the editor of the present edition, follows an en- 
tirely original and useful prodecure. He reorganizes the material, omit- 
ting repetitions and relegating many illustrative discussions to footnotes. 
In this way, the book is abridged, systematized, and made much more 
accessible. 

In addition to this handy rearrangement of Kimhi’s own material, Dr. 
Chomsky adds valuable material of his own. At the end of each chapter 


1 David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar (Mikhiol), Part I. By William Chomsky (ed.). 
Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1933. 120 pages. 
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he appends historical notes giving the evolution of certain grammatical 
ideas throughout the history of Hebrew grammatical science. Thus on 
page 79 (n. 104) he gives the history of the paradigm arrangement of the 
Hebrew verb. 

It isa pity that the complete publication of so valuable a work must be 
delayed for lack of funds and that, therefore, only three chapters now ap- 
pear. Students of the development of Hebrew grammatical science will 
eagerly await the publication of the rest of the book. 

SOLOMON B, FREEHOF 


Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 


MODERNISM IN ISLAM 

This most recent volume of the “Oriental Studies of the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo’* is the fullest and most accurate study at present in 
print of the Cairo Modernist movement popularly known as the Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh movement. ‘This book is the first part of a dissertation 
which was submitted, in August 1928, to the Graduate Faculty of the 
University of Chicago (U.S.A.), Department of Old Testament, in candi- 
dacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Its publication has been 
made possible by the decision of the Faculty of the School of Oriental 
Studies of the American University, Cairo, Egypt, with which the author 
of this work has for some years been associated, to include the work as a 
monograph in its series of Oriental Studies.” 

Modernism in Islam takes various forms. Sometimes it is a whole- 
hearted acceptance of Western culture with an attempt to adapt Islam to 
this culture. Sometimes it is an attempt to imitate on an Islamic basis 
some phases of this Western culture. Sometimes it is an endeavor to go 
back to primitive Islam—back to the Qur’an movement—as a counter- 
blast to the growing influence in Islamic lands of Western and Christian 
culture. These modernist movements bear also the distinct impress of 
the locality in which they have arisen so that Indian Islamic modernism 
has certain very definite characteristics which mark it off from similar 
movements in Java or Persia, and the modernism of Turkey under 
Mustafa Kamal from that of Arabia under Ibn Sa‘cud. The distinctive 
mark of Islamic modernism in Egypt is its connection with the sympa- 
thetic figure of the late Muhammag ‘Abduh, and Dr. Adams in his study 
has made the life and work of this great reformer and scholar his central 
theme. 


‘Islam and Modernism in Egypt—a Study of the Modern Reform Movement Inaugu- 
rated by Muhammad ‘Abduh. By Charles C. Adams. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. vili+283 pages. $2.25. 
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Beginning with an account of that firebrand Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
whose years of teaching in Cairo first inspired Muhammad “<Abduh to de- 
vote his life to realizing the project of a revived and reformed Islam, the 
author gives us a biography of the reformer based not only on the pub- 
lished Arabic biography but on a study of masses of material contained 
in Arabic books, journals, and official publications, and then devotes 
three chapters, which are the more valuable section of the book, to a 
systematic @xposition of the teaching of Muhammad ‘Abduh as it is set 
forth in his published works and the innumerable articles contributed by 
him to Cairene journals. Brief sketches of his doctrine had already been 
given us by Michel and Horten, but this masterly study by Dr. Adams 
for the first:time gives us a real insight into the mind of the reformer and 
allows us to appreciate the importance of his contribution to this modern 
attempt to set forth Islamic teaching in the light of modern knowledge. 

These chapters are followed by a study of the so-called ““Manar party,” 
which, under the leadership of Rashid Rida, claims to carry on the Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh tradition, but which has been progressively moving in a 
reactionary direction and has lost most of the libera] spirit of the great 
reforming Sheikh. This again is followed by a chapter on the younger 
Egyptian modernists, who, while not so closely connected with the per- 
son of Muhammad ‘Abduh as is the ‘‘Manar party,”’ yet carries on more 
truly the ‘Abduh spirit of critical inquiry and reform. Some of these 
younger modernists, such as Taha Husain, Mansur Fahmi, and “Ali sAbd 
ar-Raziq, would, perhaps, hesitate to call themselves disciples of ‘Abduh, 
but, as Dr. Adams shows, they are really in the succession, and their work 
was only made possible by the atmosphere of liberalism created by his 
teaching. 

The book is well indexed and contains a full Bibliography, so that with 
its careful and judicious treatment of this one movement it provides us 
with perhaps the best study we yet have of any of these exceedingly inter- 
esting developments of modernism in Islam. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 


SCHOOL OF ORTENTAL STUDIES, CAIRO, EGYPT 


A FRENCH LIFE OF JESUS 
This is a large book,! a solid book, and in some respects a disappointing 
book. The number of pages indicates its size. Its contents are serious, 
manifesting much learning, and its argumentative portions, which are 
t The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Goguel (trans. by Olive Wyon). New York: Mac- 


millan, 1933. 591 pages. $6.00. 
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many, are laboriously worked out. The result is that we have a book that 
cannot be read casually. The disappointing quality of the book may be 
a matter of individual reaction. 

The writer is by no means unknown to the theological world. He is a 
professor at the Faculté Libre de Théologie Protestante at Paris and is the 
author of a number of important volumes and articles. Among English 
readers he is best known through the translation in 1926 of his work Jésus 
de Nazareth, mythe ou histoire? in which he opposed the theory that Jesus 
never existed. The work under review is to be followed by a volume on the 
post-resurrection origins of Christianity and its early development. 

The author has a comprehensive and ambitious scheme for his treat- 
ment of the subject. A brief review of the Leben Jesu research is followed 
by a discussion of the non-Christian sources which give information about 
Jesus and his movement. The general ground is covered and the section 
vields some good insights. This is in turn followed by a survey of the 
material to be found in Paul, the canonical gospels, and a few of the apoc- 
ryphal gospels. The growth of the gospel tradition is then considered and 
there are further discussions on problems and method, the chronology of 
the gospel narrative, and the length and places of Jesus’ ministry. But 
the writer is not yet ready to enter upon his study of the public career of 
Jesus. Chapters follow on the origin and youth of Jesus, his contacts and 
relationships with John the Baptist, and on the literary form of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. More than one-half of the volume is thus presented before 
we come to a consideration of the ministry of Jesus. Dividing the Galilean 
ministry into two parts, the first characterized by success and mild opposi- 
tion and the second by bitter opposition on the part of the Pharisees and 
Herod, the author brings us to the crisis in Galilee, a genetic element of 
which is Herodian hostility. The Jerusalem ministry is considered to be 
of some months’ duration broken by retirement to Perea and resumed a 
few days before the fatal passover. The various elements and problems of 
the passion narrative are carefully discussed, and the book ends with a 
brief chapter on the thought and message of Jesus. 

The erudition of the author is manifest on every page. He knows the 
problems and most of the suggested solutions. Much literary and histori- 
cal insight is in evidence. There seems, however, to be an overcaution 
which fails at times to draw inferences which to some would appear to be 
inevitable. For example, the Marcan scheme is “artificial,” yet it is used 
in the work with a slight modification brought in from the Fourth Gospel. 
Sometimes massed details and close and lengthy argument obscure the 
main thought. But the work will be of value because of many suggestive 
insights and because of the abundant references to French and German 
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literature on the various topics. It is unfortunate that the writer ignores 
a number of British and American contributions which beyond question 
merit mention and consideration. Some will find ground for disappoint- 
ment in the failure adequately to grasp the fact of the tremendous selec- 
tive and creative influence of the Christian movement upon the tradition. 
Reference to it is frequent, but the inferences are either not vitally impor- 
tant or they are too cautiously drawn. The picture of Jesus which this 
book presents vacillates between the consistent eschatologist which 
Schweitzer and Johannes Weiss made familiar and the ethico-religious 
Jesus of liberal theology of a generation ago. The general leaning is in the 
latter direction. An immense amount of detailed material, a wealth of 
learning is in this volume, but as a contribution to our knowledge of Jesus 
as he was it does not take us so far as the ability and industry of the au- 
thor might warrant us in hoping. If one cannot feel that this portrait of 
Jesus is quite done from history one can nevertheless appreciate the pa- 
tient and illuminating work upon many questions and points of debate 
with which subsequent study on the life of Jesus will have to take ac- 


count. 
ERNEST W. PARSONS 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


BUCER’S IDEAL OF A REFORMED CHURCH 

Since the late G. Anrich reopened the study of Bucer with his brilliant 
monograph in 1914, A. Lang, W. Pauck, and others have presented im- 
portant researches on aspects of the Strassburg reformer’s life and thought 
and H. Eells has provided in English a detailed biography which reveals 
the known facts of his career. Jacques Courvoisier, a pupil of Choisy and 
of Strohl, now adds a fundamental study of the thought of Bucer on the 
subject of the church.t While this writer modestly disclaims comprehen- 
siveness, he has done his work on a broad basis of research. A long intro- 
ductory chapter is devoted to an account of Bucer’s part in the process of 
the formation of the reformed church of Strassburg and his participation 
in the ordering of the church of Hesse. It includes a summary of the 
Strassburg ordinance of 1534, inspired but not framed by Bucer, in which 
the constitution of the church was laid down. In this constitution Bucer 
failed to secure one principle which he advocated, an ecclesiastical dis- 
ciplinary power independent of the civil authority. Those officials (Kirch- 
enpfleger) appointed for discipline some years earlier were now, however, 


* La notion d’église chez Bucer dans son développement historique. By Jacques Cour- 
voisier. Paris: Alcan, 1933. 156 pages. Fr. 25. 
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invested with an ecclesiastical authority and identified by Bucer with 
the presbyters of the early church. Thus: 

The difference between Geneva and Strassburg was to be that at Strassburg 
the two disciplinary institutions (secular and ecclesiastic) realized themselves in 
practice in a single institution invested with a double authority, religious and 
civil, while at Geneva the two institutions were to realize themselves eflectively 
in the civil disciplinary power on the one hand and in the Consistory on the 
other [p. 32]. 

Chapters i-v trace the development of Bucer’s thought through his 
published writings. The treatment indicates a consistent unfolding of his 
ideas around two fundamentals which represent two complementary as- 
pects of Christianity, the community aspect and the spiritual aspect. Not 
content to envisage a church bound together by purely spiritual ties, 
Bucer stressed the visible unity of the members on earth in an organized 
community in which Christ is incarnate; and for him it is the Eucharist 
which best gives expression to this concept. The author strongly—too 
strongly, in the present reviewer’s judgment—differentiates Bucer’s 
thought here from that of Luther. He subscribes to Hundeshagen’s gen- 
eralization that among the Reformed dogma isa “locus” within the church 
while among the Lutherans the church is a “locus’’ within dogma. 

Not only is Bucer to be grouped with the Reformed; he is the true 
father of the Reformed church, in M. Courvoisier’s view. It is in the sixth 
chapter that we see the real significance for the book of the sentence from 
Lang which appears as a motto at the head of the Introduction. Lang 
asks of historians the restoration of the honor of the Strassburg reforma- 
tion. Courvoisier labors to prove that all that is characteristic of the 
Genevan church of Calvin is a product of Bucer’s influence. Bucer is the 
génie créateur of the Reformed church, Calvin the génie réalisateur. The 
influence of Bucer on Calvin’s doctrines has been stressed by other writers, 
but no one has previously so completely taken away Calvin’s claim to 
originality in the matter of church polity. His anciens were the Strassburg 
Kirchenpfleger merely advanced to the position which Bucer sought for 
them but could not obtain in Strassburg. The crux of the argument for 
this lies in the claim that the elders in Geneva before Calvin’s departure 
in 1538 were not regarded as divinely instituted, while in the Ordonnances 
Ecclésiastiques of 1541, after Calvin’s return from Strassburg, it is stated 
that they are “instituted by Our Lord.” 

It isa pity that M. Courvoisier has not taken the trouble to present a 
detailed comparison of the Articles presented to the Council of Geneva of 
16 January 1537 with the Ordonnances of 1541. Such a comparison would 
in fact reveal little to support his contention. In 1537 Calvin and Farel as 
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serted that for the protection of the Lord’s Supper from profanation “Our 
Saviour has placed in his church the correction and discipline of excom- 
munication,” by which stubborn offenders may be cast out until they 
amend. ‘“This manner of correction,” they argued, ‘“‘was enjoined by the 
Saviour upon his church in the 18th. of Matthew.”’ They cite I Timothy, 
chapter 1, and I Corinthians, chapter 5, and claim the example of the 
early church. All this precedes and leads up to the passage in which they 
ask for the appointment of qualified persons to exercise the power of dis- 
cipline (see Corpus Reformatorum, XXXVIII, g). It seems therefore at 
least an exaggeration to say that “Bucer gave to Calvinist theology the 
theory of the visible church considered as a divine institution” (p. 146). 
While Doumergue’s negative view of the influence of Bucer on Calvin 
needed correction, in Courvoisier’s interesting study the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme. 


Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MAX SCHELER’S ETHICS 

This inaugural dissertation by Professor Eklund of the University of 
Uppsala' presents a competent study of some of the main tendencies in 
Max Scheler’s work, set against a background of the current Protestant 
and Catholic ideas among which Scheler lived and by the help of which he 
developed his own world-view. The study derives its chief interest from 
Scheler’s own importance. He was undoubtedly the greatest philosopher 
in Germany since the war who dealt with religious questions, and his 
Catholic training followed by his revolt and separation from the church 
have given his writings a trenchant quality which will without question 
attract commentators for some years to come. 

Professor Eklund points out that the Catholic tendencies in Scheler’s 
work center in his conception of “solidarity,” i.e., his belief that the grace 
of God can be administered to an individual only as he is a member of a 
community. In so far, however, as he emphasizes the conception of per- 
sonality, and makes it central for his view of ethics and religion, he stands 
in the Lutheran tradition. But since the person cannot develop the qual- 
ities of faith and repentance which are necessary for the operation of grace 
except by recognizing the demands which the community makes, Scheler 
may be said to have offered a way of combining the distinctive traits of 
both traditions. He has brought to the fore the necessary social implica- 
tions of Lutheranism; at the same time, in his conception of the absolute 

t Kvangelisches und Katholisches in Max Schelers Ethik. By Harald Eklund. Upp- 
sala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1932. xix+314 pages. Kr. 10. 
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nature of conscience as a means to religious revelation, he has shown the 
inadequacy of any view which makes the demands of a hierarchy para- 
mount. 
J. SS BEXEER 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOT 


A STORY OF CONVERSION TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM! 

The publishers are claiming for this book an importance similar to that 
of Newman’s A pologia in its generation. There is, however, this consid- 
erable difference, that, whereas the Apologia was written twenty years 
after conversion, for the sole purpose of defending Newman’s spiritual 
and intellectual integrity against detractors, Dr. Orchard rushes incon- 
tinently into print, without waiting for time to adjust him to his new en- 
vironment, and with the avowed purpose of persuading every other evan- 
gelical Christian to follow his example. And, of course, Dr. Orchard 
makes no claim to the charm of style that renders the A pologia a classic. 

The subtitle applies to rather less than two-thirds of the book, wherein 
the former minister of King’s Weigh House tells simply, candidly, in evi- 
dent detail, and with no false modesty, the story of his spiritual pilgrimage 
from ardent and not very attractive evangelicalism, through the interest- 
ing experiment of ‘‘Free Catholicism,” to his submission to Rome, whose 
liturgical and devotional modes and ascetical theology he had already 
more and more appropriated. This is indeed a moving recital. The last 
hundred pages or so are given up to aggressive propaganda which the 
reader would find more convincing were he sure that Dr. Orchard’s pic- 
ture of the Roman church corresponds to reality rather than being some- 
thing seen through rose-tinted lenses. 

Why did this former Congregationalist embrace the See of Peter? Be- 
cause it offered him stability and support for convictions already held. 
Amid the confusion of Protestantism and the moral chaos of modern so- 
ciety Rome seems to him the last refuge of the Gospel. Hence he can urge 
that his second conversion is but the complement of his first, and can 
argue passionately that every Christian of positive convictions should fol- 
low in his steps. How attractive he makes the safe harbor he has found! 
How easily he brushes away the intellectual difficulties! Yet, if negotia- 
tions in which he was a few years ago engaged with the Anglican church 
had turned out differently, Dr. Orchard might have found—at least for a 
time—another shelter. 

Percy V. NorwoopD 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

"From Faith to Faith: an Autobiography of Religious Development. By W. E. Or- 

chard. New York: Harper, 1933. 310 pages. $2.00. 
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CHURCH LAW IN AMERICA 


In 1917 the author of this volume? published a study entitled American 
Civil Church Law (Vol. LX XVII, “Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law’’) in which for the first time the legal 
relations of church and state in the United States were brought together 
in convenient form. The present volume while including much of the 
material previously published also contains much new matter, with an 
Appendix of forty pages added and annotations brought down to date. 

The material is divided into seventeen chapters and includes such titles 
as ‘Religious Liberty”’; “Religious Education’’; ‘Forms of Corporations”; 
“Church Constitutions’; “Implied Trusts”; “Schisms’’; “Church De- 
cisions”; ‘“Tax Exemptions”; “Liability”; ‘Acquisition of Property”; 
“Pew Rights’; and ““Cemetaries.’”’ We are told in the Foreword, prepared 
by the dean of the Catholic University of America school of law, that in 
his institution a course in church law is given to student priests as a sup- 
plement to the instruction in canon law, and that Mr. Zollmann’s book 
has been adopted as the textbook. Mr. Zollmann is not a Roman Catholic 
and the book would be equally acceptable as a text in Protestant theologi- 
cal seminaries. Without doubt, such a course would be particularly useful 
for young ministers of all denominations. 

The author lists New Jersey as among those colonies having a state 
church (p. 3), while as a matter of fact New Jersey blocked the efforts to 
force upon them the doctrine and discipline of the English Establishment. 
(For a discussion of the ecclesiastical status of the colony of New Jersey 
see S: H. Cobb, The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, pp. 402-8.) 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A PHASE OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS THINKING 


This volume,? a notable member of the “American Religion Series,” 
deals with the rise and fall of religious rationalism from the Revolution to 
1810. During these three decades the deistic theology spread from the 
intelligentsia to the common people and became institutionalized, yet 
failed to survive when the Republican party, from which most of its ad- 
herents were recruited, came into power. The leaders of the movement, 
to whom Dr. Koch devotes his main attention, are Ethan Allen, its initia- 


t American Church Law. By Carl Zollmann. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1933. 
xiv+675 pages. $4.00. 

2 Republican Religion. By G. Adolf Koch. New York: Holt, 1933. 334 pages: 
$3.00. 
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tor, and Elihu Palmer, “militant deist and organizer of deistic societies.” 
He also deals adequately with subordinate figures like Thomas Paine, 
John Foster, Thomas Jefferson, “Walking” Stewart, and the Theophilan- 
thropists. 

The book represents the first effort to deal with one of the most ob- 
scure phases of American religious thought. Such a gathering together 
and interpretation of source materials has been long awaited. That the 
material is not ampler is disappointing, but the fault appears to lie in the 
paucity of the sources themselves rather than in any want of diligence and 
intelligence in research on the author’s part. 

Dr. Koch declares that he has limited himself primarily to the institu- 
tional phase of the movement, endeavoring to show how deism established 
itself as a religious cult. To call attention to his lack of self-control in re- 
spect to his avowed purpose is in no way to detract from the positive mer- 
its of his study but only to raise some questions as to his point of view and 
his method of presentation. 

What does he mean by deism (or Republican religion as he rather 
pointlessly entitles it)? So blanket-like a term admits of several defini- 
tions. As Dr. Koch points out, it may be a specific creed. One thinks of 
Benjamin Franklin’s. Better still he styles it an attitude of mind, like the 
scientific temper of our age. Had he gone on to point out what kind of an 
attitude it is, what the predominant interest of the deistic mind is, his 
whole exposition might have become more lucid. As a matter of fact, he 
has not failed to notice that deism is pre-eminently a theory of religious 
knowledge. He mentions ‘“‘the conflict between deism and revelation.” 
But he does not hold consistently and emphatically to this interpretation. 
Had he done so he would have raised his chapter on Ethan Allen above 
the level of a résumé to a genuine illumination of the issues involved. 

His chapter on the ‘Respectable Deists” is the outstanding example 
of the author’s tendency to wobble in his interpretation of deism. The 
Respectables he deals with are Ebenezer Gay, Charles Chauncy, Jonathan 
Mayhew, James Freeman, William Bentley, and Joseph Priestley—the 
precursors of Unitarianism, in short. The workmanship here is first-rate 
but the chapter is none the less irrelevant, and that for two reasons. First, 
not one of these men, as Dr. Koch incidentally points out, thought of re- 
jecting the authority of the Bible. They accepted revelation as the major 
method of religious knowledge. Only by an unilluminating stretch of the 
term should they be called deists. Secondly, they were not at all interested 
in promoting deism as a cult. If they are included in this book, why is 
Benjamin Franklin left out of the story? This is a most unfortunate omis- 
sion. The major interest of the forerunners of Unitarianism, like that of 
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the Unitarians themselves, was in the worth of man. Their attack on Cal- 
vinism was not philosophical but ethical. 

Thus Dr. Koch adds an unnecessary element of confusion to a picture 
already inevitably confused by his attempt to tie up deism with a particu- 
lar economic and social movement. These strictures are not intended to 
detract from the solid merits of this well-written, timely, and valuable 
book but only to point out how its effectiveness might have been en- 
hanced. It is to be hoped that the next chronological phase of the deistic 
movement, to which Dr. Koch refers in his concluding paragraph, will 
soon be told. Even then the account of American deism would be incom- 
plete until further research has been made into its earliest appearances in 
America. Was Jonathan Edwards, for instance, dealing with it as a liter- 
ary movement familiar to him through the pages of theological literature 
imported from England, or did he personally know American deists? Ezra 
Stiles talked with a deist in 1750. Is that the ¢erminus a quo? And how 
numerous were such people then? Furthermore, a comparative study 
needs to be made between the movements in Europe and in America. In 
Germany the Enlightenment succeeded Pietism. In England Evangelical- 
ism followed the period of rationalism. In America the Age of Reason was 
encysted between the Great Awakening and the Second Awakening. 

As in the case of the other volumes of this series Dr. Koch has added an 
extensive and usefu: Bibliography. 

A. C. McGrtrrert, Jr. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF SHATLER MATHEWS 

What iiore fitting tribute to the remarkable work and character of a 
great teacher and educational administrator could be designed than this 
series of thirteen treatises, ‘“‘essays’’ they are called, which have been pub- 
lished in honor of Dean Mathews!! He has just completed four decades of 
service in and for the Divinity School of the University of Chicago—forty 
crowded years of the seventy since his birth in Portland, Maine. His 
friends and colleagues and admirers—not three groups but one, for all are 
admirers—have dedicated this monument in memory of the man and his 
noteworthy achievements. This is no “column pointing at the skies like 
a bully,’’ which “‘lifts the head and lies.’”’ Although only a “‘little book”’ as 
the editor describes it, it bids fair to outlast any column of bronze or any 
marble bust, for it represents the process of religion, in other words a “‘con- 


t The Process of Religion. Essays in Honor of Dean Shailer Mathews. A Symposium. 
Edited by Miles H. Krumbine. New York: Macmillan, 1933. viiit2006 pages. $2.25. 
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tinued forward movement” as well as the “manner of proceeding,”’ as 
definitions of the discerning Webster declare. The title thus defined is 
well exemplified in these contributions which, in the biographical sketch 
written by Dean Mathews’ son and in the essay by Professor Edwin E. 
Aubrey, describe, in the one, the continued forward movement of the man 
and, in the other, the progress of his theological convictions. In remaining 
chapters there may be observed the changes in “the manner of proceed- 
ing’ in expressing the beliefs of religious leaders during, especially, the 
more recent period of theological discussion. 

The book, as the editor points out, is no eulogy of Dean Mathews. ‘‘He 
is alive, active, and never had his hand in more projects than he has now”’; 
nevertheless, the entire contents of the book is a eulogy, for it would not 
have been printed had not each writer desired to pay honor not to the 
gloomy but the vivid dean. “The force of his personality and the effective- 
ness of his leadership will continue to be felt among us.”’ 

No one other than an editor can realize how difficult it is to secure 
unity of approach to and unity of treatment of a given subject in a theo- 
logical or religious symposium. Mr. Krumbine has attained unity by 
grouping these essays around the career of Dean Mathews. Not that they 
contain, except in two instances, biographical material or studies of the 
evolution and expansion of Dean Mathews’ philosophy. The editor says: 

None of the men who have contributed essays knew anything about the 
project until they were invited to contribute. Moreover, when they accepted 
assignment they were asked, without further instruction, to write on whatever 
subject appealed to them as appropriate in the light of their own interest. A 
single suggestion was thrown out, namely, that if suitable they might write to 
the general theme ‘“The Process of Religion.’’ In this way the essays came into 
being. 

The results of such a method of procedure are found in this volume of 
266 pages covering twelve essays which combined are a tribute to the ca- 
reer of one of the outstanding men in the group of contemporary philoso- 
phers, historians, educators, and theologians, and they provide a review 
and consideration of several of the problems and theories confronting the 
religious world of our day. In any review of this timely publication which 
would not far exceed any reasonable amount of available space, it is not 
possible, or desirable, to discuss the views of the several writers. Indeed, 
the very nature of the book assumes that the essays are not primarily for 
elucidation of the writers’ opinions. “United they stand” as honoring a 
fellow religious worker, ‘‘divided they fall” into theses individually dealing 
with various social aspects of religion. 

Having in mind the foregoing theory of the evolution of the book’s con- 
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tents, it remains only to name certain of the articles which by reason of 
their subject matter or of the standing of the writer, in many instances of 
both subject matter and author, are particularly appropriate at this time 
and for the intended purpose. Reference already has been made to Pro- 
fessor Aubrey’s ‘Theology and the Social Process” which is a scholarly 
development of Dean Mathews’ theological thinking. Following, natural- 
ly, is Shirley Jackson Case’s “Whither Historicism in Theology?”; natu- 
rally, for Mr. Case has recently been chosen dean of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, as successor of Dean Mathews. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, New York, 
describes the “Confused Protestantism” of our era and. suggests how by 
going on with their work “the churches may best clarify their purposes and 
focus their activities upon the basic religious motive.” “The Philosophy 
of Protestantism in Its Relation to Industry,” by Charles A. Ellwood; 
“The Social and the Individual in Religion,’’ by Daniel A. McGregor; 
“The Plight of Mechanism,” by Richard M. Vaughan; and ‘The New 
Testament and the Origin of Jesus (A Study in Social Interpretation),”’ by 
Ernest W. Parsons; these are related more or less to the social trends of the 
day and therefore have to do with concepts of Dean Mathews’ thinking 
and hisauthorship. ‘Some Reflections on the Progress and Decline of Reli- 
gion in New England,” by Douglas C. Macintosh; “‘The Validity of the 
Concept of Revelation in an Empirical Age,” by Walter M. Horton; “Theo- 
logical Contexts and Patterns,”’ by John W. Buckham; Truth and Para- 
dox,”’ by Lynn H. Hough; and ‘“‘The Renaissance of Religion,” by A. 
Eustace Haydon—these appear to relate themselves more closely to the 
process of religion than to the process of the elaboration of Dean Math- 
ews’ theology and philosophy. In thus listing the names of these essayists 
one cannot but be impressed by the fact that so large a proportion of them 
were once students of the dean to whom they here are acknowledging 
their debt of gratitude. 

The Process of Religion is unique in its conception, a noteworthy tribute 
to the man whom it was designed to honor. 

J. SPENCER DICKERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A CHALLENGE TO PROTESTANTISM 


This is an honest attempt to shock Protestants awake.’ It is strong 
medicine that is given, and is, as the author admits, an assembling of one 
type of evidence and the omitting of another. As such, it does not profess 
to bea fair appraisal of Protestantism. If a person approaches it expecting 
this, he will toss it to one side as an ex parte argument. Admitting, how- 
ever, that it is what it professes to be, an attempt to point out some of the 
most acute problems of Protestantism without even going much into any 
solution of these problems, it brings to our attention matters which we 
can view only with the gravest concern. 

One could only wish that more books would appear which might help 
us on to the solution, rather than so many which simply point out our 
problems. The fact that it is easier to point out problems than to work 

ut solutions will no doubt keep down the output of books of the latter 
type. 

No one can doubt, however, that the author has put his finger upon 
some of our real difficulties. He accuses us, and, I think, justly, of an 
“ostrich viewpoint,” a refusal to see anything alarming in the present 
condition of the church and religion in our modern life; a smug content- 
ment with things as they are in the church rather than a determination to 
bring that institution in line with the way of life of the Man of Galilee. 

This certainly needs to be said loudly enough to make us heed it. 
Protestantism represents a vast accumulation of material and life which 
should be to society what Jesus called “‘the salt of the earth,”’ yet one can- 
not but be shocked to see how great an amount of it can at times be found 
in a given community without noticeably changing the flavor. Both the 
bigness and the impotence of certain churches impress one. We need to 
ask ourselves how much place there is for ‘‘salt that has lost its savor.”’ 
No one could be more severe in condemning this than was the Master 
himself. 

That Protestantism is affected by this we cannot deny. This disease 
is common to all causes which create institutions. That the church does 
not have the malady to a fatal degree is best attested by just such a book 
as this author has written. If we were dead, we would not sense our trou- 
ble; in so far as we are dead we will not sense it now. But the constant call 
for revitalization from within the church itself is the best proof of life- 
processes which are vigorous and hopeful. 


* Problems of Protestantism. By Lewis Gaston Leary. New York: McBride, 1933. 
310 pages. $2.50. 
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The author makes a good point in his claim that the hostile environ- 
ment of today is no sufficient alibi for a weakened church. Pagan, mate- 
rialistic, selfish, and pleasure-loving as this age may actually be, it can 
hardly be considered as offering the same opposition to Christianity which 
that movement met and overcame in the first centuries. If the small hand- 
ful of disciples at that time considered the evils of their age to be a chal- 
lenge for effort rather than an alibi for failure, surely it is in poor grace 
for us, with our millions of men and of money, to offer the paganism of 
our time as a reason for our weakness. If anything, it is a reason for mak- 
ing ourselves strong. 

Dr. Leary’s insistence that Protestantism has made a mistake in giving 
central place to the sermon and a secondary place to worship is good, as 
an emphasis, to correct a badly balanced situation; but let us not doubt 
that a religious movement which is predicated upon the right of religious 
individuals to group themselves around different ideas—for this is the ex- 
planation of the varied denominations in Protestantism—will not lightly 
minimize the pulpit and the teaching function that goes with it. Probably 
this is a “both-and”’ rather than an “either-or.”’ We need both a strong 
pulpit and an enriched worship. 

The chapter on an ‘‘Unhonored Ministry’ 
laymen, as should the next one, on ‘Moral Impotence.’’ Not that the 
ministry could not profit by so doing, but we need a tremendous reversal 
in the attitude of the pew toward the function of the pulpit. The minister 
is the man in society who, by his very profession, is supposed to be a spe- 
cialist in religion and on moral and spiritual judgments. He has taken 
time to prepare in this area. Yet laymen, who make no profession of hav- 
ing spent any time on these matters, at times feel competent to tell their 
pastors what they should preach and how they should interpret the Bible, 
and resent their messages on moral issues. What is the use of having men 
specialize in these areas, and then assume that the untrained man knows 
more than does one who is trained? As well call a doctor, and then tell 


, 


should be read by all our 


him what medicine to prescribe. 

There are further chapters which space prohibits our discussing, but 
we can commend the book most vigorously to pastors who will take time 
to read it carefully, preferably when they have time to allow its stimulat- 
ing criticisms to provoke the largest amount of constructive reaction in 
their own minds. 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
BRADEN, CHARLES SAMUEL. Modern Tendencies in World Religions. New York: 

Macmillan, 1933. xi+343 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Braden presents in this volume a very fair and well-balanced account of 
what is going on in religion in India, China, and Japan, in the Moslem world, in Russia, 
and in Judaism generally. While this study is the deposit of a seminar in the field in- 
dicated by its title, it presents little material not already elsewhere available in English. 
The value of it is that it brings this otherwise scattered material together, presents it in 
compact form, and supplies it with an interpretative setting. While such a study has 
little to offer the scholar, it holds much for the general reader, who may here learn what 
science, industrialism, and the interpenetration of Western culture are doing to the re- 
ligions of the world in our day. The book is well adapted for use as a supplementary text 
in the history of religions in college classes. It is well indexed and the Appendix supplies 


estions for further reading.—B. ROBINS. 





CLEMEN, CarL. Der Einfluss des Christentums auf andere Religionen. Leipzig: 

A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. 122 pages. M. 4.80. 

So large a subject as the influence of Christianity upon other religions can scarcely be 
dealt with in any satisfactory manner in one hundred and twenty-two pages. Especially 
is this the case when, as in this little volume, the entire range of Christian history and 
most of the globe are covered. However, so far as it can be done in so short a work, 
Professor Clemen has succeeded. He has assembled a very considerable array of material 
from books and articles by a large number of authors, most, but by no means all of 
them, German. The text itself is a condensed summary of their views, and the foot- 
notes contain other pertinent material. The scope of the work can be seen from a brief 
outline: the influence of Christianity on primitive religions (principally in Africa and 
among the Indians of North and Central America); on Gnosticism, Manichaeism, and 
Mandaeism; on the Graeco-Roman religions (by which are meant chiefly the mystery 
cults); on Germanic and Slavic religions (principally the Teutonic faith); on Islam— 
especially, but not entirely, Mohammed; on Hinduism; on Buddhism; and on Japanese 
and Chinese sects, most of them modern. Professor Clemen is admirably cautious in his 
own conclusions and makes no effort to claim for Christianity any greater effects than 
the facts will warrant. In this respect he is much more conservative than have been 
some of the authors whom he cites. Inevitably some omissions occur, both in important 
literature and in interesting movements which show features of undeniably Christian 
origin. Asa well-arranged summary of existing literature and views, however, the paper 
is an admirable and reliable introduction —K. S. LATOURETTE. 

PapEsso, VALENTINO (trans.). Inni Dell’Atharva-Veda. Religioni Dell’ India 

Vedismo E. Brahmancsimo. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1933. xv-+ 205. 

The present volume appears as number five in the series ‘Testi e Documenti per la 
storia delle Religioni,” under the general editorship of Raffaele Pettazzoni. The author 
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of the work under discussion, Valentino Papesso, has already contributed two volumes 
to the aforementioned series, namely a translation of selected hymns from the Rig-Veda. 
The Jnni Dell’ Atharva-V eda is a very interesting selection of representative hymns from 
the younger Vedic Samhita, provided with an introduction discussing the entire lore of 
the Atharva-Veda, notes necessary for the understanding of the text, and a Bibliog- 
raphy, which must be considered quite useful for those who desire an introduction to 
this field. Signor Papesso’s translation does not lay claims to great originality, as he 
chiefly follows Whitney and Lanman’s translation (‘Harvard Oriental Series,” 7-8), 
and of course is likewise much indebted to Bloomfield’s standard work on the Atharva 
Veda (Atharva Veda, Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Phil. und Altertumskunde). Neverthe- 
less, the book under review is to be welcomed as filling a gap which exists in semi-popu- 
lar literature and thus making the complex but interesting field of Atharvan religion 
and philosophy accessible to larger circles. The printing is very tastefully done and the 
price quite moderate.—G. V. Boprinskoy. 


Swirt, ARTHUR L. (ed.). Religion Today—A Challenging Enigma. New York: 

McGraw-Hiil Book Co., 1933. xvi+300 pages. $2.50. 

When fourteen different authors are responsible for the composition of a book the 
result is inevitably a mosaic of varied, and sometimes contradictory, attitudes and 
opinions. Especially is this true when editorial supervision exercises a minimum of inter- 
ference, as in the case of the present volume, the chapters of which were originally de- 
livered as a series of lectures on religion at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. The several writers approach their tasks from widely diverse points of view 
and antecedents. Some of them are in the active ministry of the Roman Catholic, the 
Protestant, and the Jewish communions, while others show no interest in ecclesiastical 
connections, and a few are entirely skeptical about the value of any form of religion. It 
was quite proper, of course, that each contributor should speak his mind with perfect 
candor and expound his opinions according to his own lights. And each writer aims to 
be simply expository rather than apologetic or polemical. The chapter titles indicate the 
range, as well as the limitations, of the subject matter. These are “Religion and His- 
tory,” “Religion in Primitive Societies,” ‘“Modern Superstition and Magic: the Cults,” 
“4 Modern Christian Thinks about God,” “The Dark Side of Religion,” “Religion in 
Action,” “Psychoanalysis and Religion,” “Protestantism, Capitalism and Commu- 
nism,” “The Church and Social Progress,” “Catholicism and Democracy,” ““The World’s 
Religion in a Revolutionary 


Living Religions,” ‘‘Religion and Psychical Research,” “ 
Society,” and “The Future of Religion.” The essays are provocative as well as instruc- 
tive and furnish a stimulus to thinking rather than conclusions to be accepted as final 
by the reader.—S. J. CASE. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
BERTHOLET, ALFRED. Gotterspaltung un Géttervereinigung. Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1933. 32 pages. M. 1.50. 

In this brief paper Professor Bertholet has discussed the separation and union of 
distinct deities, a phenomenon common to the religions of the ancient Near East. While 
the two opposite tendencies are found in the earliest periods, the author sees the impulse 
toward union and identification becoming stronger in the later periods. This paper has 
given a general view of the problem; the details, especially in stricter chronology, re- 
main to be presented in future studies.—W. C. GRAHAM. 
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FarsripGE, M.H. The Renewal of Judaism. London: Edward Goldston, Ltd., 

1932. 320 pages. 8/6. 

Dr. Maurice H. Farbridge has been the professor of religion at the school of religion 
in the University of Iowa. His present book is a plea for the foundation of “‘inter-reli- 
gious brotherhood and a School of Religion in which Jews and Christians are engaged in 
co-operating together in their search for Truth in bringing about God’s kingdom on 
earth.’”’ Such a school, he says, will not be concerned with polemics, conversion, or possi- 
ble mergers between religions. Its chief interest will be to provide an instrumentality 
for the continuous study of the great religions of the world. 

Since each great religion is unique and is based upon the experience of its historic 
devotees, each has something to contribute which the other does not possess. ‘The 
spiritual experience of the Jew may be based on Torah and tradition, and the spiritual 
experience of the Christian may be based on the life of the great Founder of his faith, 
and the teachings of his Church, and yet the ‘livableness’ of each of these respective 
systems is their best guide in their search for truth and the best standard by which the 
truth of each can be measured. Experience is first and basal in all living and thinking, 
and all theorizing must go out from experience as its basis, and must return to it for 
verification.” 

In order to establish the theory basic to such a co-operation, Dr. Farbridge gives a 
detailed curriculum of study, a most interesting review of Christian co-operation in the 
study of the Hebrew language (pp. 99-105), and an analysis of the relationship between 
philosophy and religion.—S. B. FREEHOF. 


GEMAYEL, AMIN. L’hygiéne et la médicin & travers la Bible. Paris: Librairie 

Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1932. 292 pages, 10 plates. 

Book by book throughout the Old and the New Testament each verse bearing upon 
his theme is cited and commented upon by the author. The method of interpretation is 
that of the early nineteenth-century rationalists. A single example will serve for illus- 
tration. On Gen. 5:5, where Adam is said to have lived nine hundred and thirty years, 
we are told that the years used to designate the great age of the patriarchs before the 
deluge may have been shorter than our years; or perhaps these people were differently 
constituted, being giants; or did God so ordain in order to people the earth? ‘This last 
hypothesis seems most likely; we shall soon frequently see in what follows that later 
limits of age and of fecundity were about the same as in our day.”—S. J. CASE. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Atto, E. B., Saint Jean L’A pocalypse. (“Etudes Biblique.”’) Paris: Librairie 
Lecofire, J. Gabalda et Cie., 1933. ccxciv-+398 pages. Fr. 100. 

This edition of the commentary on the Apocalypse by the learned Catholic scholar 
is more than a reprint of the preceding edition. In the extended notes as well as in the 
Bibliography and briefer comments, the author makes use of material which has ap- 
peared recently. His book remains, however, fundamentally unchanged; the third 
edition like the first is a learned exposition of traditional Catholic positions as to the 
Apocalypse.—E. C. COLWELL. 

Ka1ret, G. (ed.) Theologisches W érterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Lieferung 11 
(Bogen 41-44). Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. 641-704 pages. M. 2.90 
(sold by subscription only). 

The new Theologisches Wérterbuch is now as far in the alphabet as gindské. The 
present section contains fewer important articles; the final study, by Bultmann, is only 
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begun in this Lieferung. The next most important word discussed is gennao and its cog- 
nates; this study, by Biichsel, is disappointingly conservative, particularly in the treat- 
ment of palingennesia. Biichsel reviews the use of the word, naturally treating its use 
in the mystery cults, but in spite of the facts plainly brought out he looks to Judaism 
as the source by which the terminology of rebirth came into Christianity. Bultmann’s 
detailed study of the “knowledge” terminology, to be completed in the next section, 
exhibits a wide range of information, including data from the gnostic cults—D. W. 
RIDDLE. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


CICOGNANI, HAMLET Joun. (Trans. from Italian by Josern I. ScuapeE.) The 
Great Commandment of the Gospel in the Early Church. Philadelphia: John 
Joseph McVey, 1933. 368 pages. $1.75. 

This remarkable little book on the supremacy of love as the Christian ideal was first 
composed in Italian in the year 1915 when the World War was raging, but its message is 
as appropriate today as it was two decades ago. It can still be said that “never perhaps 
was human brotherhood more preached than now. .... Yet the truth is that men never 
acted toward each other in less brotherly fashion than now. Race hatreds are becoming 
almost a frenzy; nation is divided against nation more by enmity and jealousy than by 
geographical position; in the same city, within the same walls, the different classes are 
on fire with mutual envy; all take as their supreme law their own self-interest.” To off- 
set this unhappy state of affairs the author, who is Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, portrays the practice of charity that permeated the early Christian brotherhood, 
drawing illustrations from the literature of the ancient church during the first three 
centuries. In his Preface to the new edition, from which the English rendering has been 
made, the author well says that, although the World War has been brought to a close, 
the seeds of strife are still being planted and the need for practicing Christian love has 
not in the least abated.—S. J. Case. 

H1nMAN, GEORGE WARREN. The American Indian and Christian Missions. 
New York: Revell, 1933. 176 pages. $1.50. 

This book is, in several respects, a disappointment. The author is doubtless equipped 
to write an exhaustive account of missionary work among the Indians in the United 
States, from the earliest times to the present, but he has contented himself with this 
very brief sketch, emphasizing principally the missions in the South, the Oregon coun 
try, and the Dakotas. There are quite satisfactory chapters on ‘“The Religion of the 
Indian” and “Missions and Wars,” while the last chapter reviews present conditions. 
The intention seems to have been to furnish just enough background for an understand- 
ing of present conditions, and from this standpoint the book fulfills its author’s inten- 
tion. To one seeking information, however, regarding the whole subject of Indian 
missions in America the book leaves much to be desired. 

But even in a book of this type the absence of an index and even the briefest of 
bibliographies is to be regretted —W. W. SWEET. 

Kerr, Hucu Tuomson. The Christian Mission in America. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1933. 184 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.75. 

This little book is an attempt to set forth the task of the Christian church in the 
world today. After first cataloguing the wrongness of our modern world, which include 
such items as moral confusion, lawlessness, secularism, social mechanism, narrow nation- 
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alism and a powerful underworld, the author sets over against these items the Christian 
assets. Among these are included the hopeful fact that Christianity is the way of life 
for millions; that Christianity is the moral standard which challenges the nation; that 
Christianity expresses itself in Christian service and that the principle which guides the 
Christian church is the sacredness of personality. The faith of our fathers, out of which 
came the American home and Christian education, is passed in review, as is also the 
expansion of the gospel in the last one hundred years. Other chapters deal with “What 
Is Right with the Church” and “The Cross—the Missionary Dynamic.” Those who 
are in confusion as to the place of the church in the modern world will find here help and 
encouragement.—W. W. SWEET. 

SHERMAN, MANDEL, and Henry, THOMAS R. Hollow Folk. New York: Crowell, 

1933. vili+215 pages. $2.00. 

This study of four communities located in pockets of the Blue Ridge Mountains was 
carried on by two psychologists, a nutritionist, a psychiatrist, together with sociologists, 
and was made possible by grants from the Payne Fund and a smaller grant given by the 
American Home Economics Association. The four “hollows” studied represent four 
different levels of social development of these very backward mountain “folk,” and the 
study proceeds on a comparative basis. The chapter headings indicate the main lines 
along which the investigation proceeded, namely: “Living and Dying,” “Religion,” 
“Fear and Superstition,” “Desire and Worry,” “Education and Mentality,” “Music,” 
“Love and Morality,” “Work and Play,” “Personality,” and “Government and Law.” 
The book is filled with human interest material admirably presented. That such com- 
munities can exist within one hundred miles of the nation’s capitol is hard to believe, 
but now that their existence and needs are made known one wonders what is to be done 
about it —W. W. SWEET. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 

Czax0, AmBrosius. A Philosophy of Religion. London: H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 
1933. xilit3157 pages. 5/-net. 

God cannot be known by searching. But we can be sure God exists and is anthropo- 
morphic because humans do pray to such a God and without such a God human life 
would be without meaning. Since men do live and find sufficient meaning to sustain 
them, we can know that God exists. The fact of religious life is the proof of God.—H. N. 
WIEMAN. 

Descogs, PEDRO. Praelectiones theologiae naturalis: Cours de théodicée, Tomus 
Primus: De Dei cognoscibilitate, 7. Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1932. vit- 
726 pages. Fr. 105. 

This is the first of three volumes dealing with our knowledge of God. It contains the 
positive proofs for the existence of God, drawn from contingency, movement, causality, 
from the purposiveness of life and from moral responsibility. Other arguments are sur- 
veyed but are considered inconclusive.—H. N. WIeMAN. 

Dossins, Frep E. The Stranger Within. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1932. 143 pages. $1.50. 

The writer fancifully proposes to bring man to perfection by encouraging the devel- 
opment of the higher set of brain cells by means of which the human mind will become 
capable of registering vibrations of the Universal Mind, which is God.—S. J. Case. 
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Dunpuy, WituiAM H. The Living Temple. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1023 
xii+ 280 pages. $1.75. 

Professor Dunphy is one of the younger theologians of the Catholic party within the 
Episcopal church. It is characteristic of this school that he knows precisely what he be 
lieves—that he is confident of having a message sorely needed by a world distraught. 
Whether he is philosophically or historically justified in these very definite convictions 
is quite another matter. With a pleasing style and a warmth of advocacy reminding one 
of Karl Adams’ Spirit of Catholicism, he here expounds his doctrine of the church as a 
divine organism, having the Holy Spirit as its life. It is, however, a Catholicism anti- 
papal as well as non-papal; a via media between—or rather above—papal autocracy and 
Protestant individualism, best exemplified in Eastern orthodoxy. ‘The Pope is, indeed 
the first Protestant.” There is infallibility neither in pope nor in councils, but only in 
the Holy Spirit speaking through the body of the church, dictating its faith and molding 
itsinstitutions. But the church is rigidly and arbitrarily defined in terms of the familiar 
three-branch theory, so that whatever does not conform to the theory is summarily 
ruled out. Those things which are common to Rome, orthodoxy, and Anglicanism are 
binding as taught of the Holy Spirit. It must be profoundly disturbing to men of Pro- 
fessor Dunphy’s way of thinking that neither Rome nor orthodoxy admits this theory, 
and that Anglicanism (as it is) fits none too gracefully into the picture. Multitudes of 
Episcopalians dissent from his definition, and more from the consequences he draws 
from it. The book, for all its charm and merit as an exposition of Catholic faith and 
practice thus delimited, is a capital example of the peril inherent in building upon a 
too narrow and exclusive conception of the church. Anyone may frame a definition that 
will keep himself in and rule others out; and Catholics are not the only ones who have 
played at that game. But, after all, this hardly settles the matter. Nor is it self-evident 
that whatever is believed in the church is necessarily true, however great the presump- 
tion may be in its favor. It is profoundly distressing to find men cheerfully admitting 
the human element in the Bible, yet practically refusing to recognize the human ele- 
ment in the formulation of the church’s life and thought.—P. V. Norwoop. 


Gercke, A. Geschichte der Philosophie. Bearbeitet von E. HOFFMANN. 4. Aufl. 

Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1932. 118 pages. M. 5. 

This very useful outline of ancient history is now reissued ina fourth edition. It 
covers the entire period from the earliest beginnings of Greek speculation to the end of 
neo-Platonism and the victory of Christianity. References to modern Jiterature have 
been carefully revised and brought down to date. The student of early Christian dogma 
will find this monograph especially valuable as furnishing in compact and reliable forma 
survey of the Greek and Roman speculations that influenced so significantly the elabora- 


tion of Christian doctrine all through the course of its history.—S. J. Case. 





Kincpon, Frank. When Half-Gods Go. New York: Abingdon Press, 1933. 206 
pages. $1.50. 

A charmingly written volume of popular essays on the relations of religion to history, 
philosophy, science, and sociology, and on the problems presented by suffering and the 
mystical experience. One covets for other ministers the author’s breadth of reading 
and insight, and his fearlessness of thought.—E. E. AUBREY. 
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LANKARD, FRANK G. Difficulties in Religious Thinking. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1933. 271 pages. $2.00. 

The Dean of Brothers College, Drew University, discovers by means of a question- 
naire submitted to five hundred students and others interested in religious matters that 
the major difficulties with respect to Christianity today are practical rather than doc- 
trinal in nature. In spite of this discovery, however, his popularly-phrased apologetic 
deals almost exclusively with such themes as making God real, prayer, immortality, the 
Bible, pain. In so doing, perhaps, he understands the true difficulties of his ““questionees”’ 
better than they do themselves.—A. C. McGIFFert. 


MACKENZIE, W. Doucias. The Christ of the Christian Faith. New York: 

Macmillan, 1933. ix+304 pages. $2.00. 

This is a volume which contains the material of the Nathaniel Taylor Lectures at 
Yale Divinity School in 1904 and that of six lectures delivered in 1928 at New York 
University on the Deems Foundation. It opens with a considerable introduction dealing 
with the essentials of religion in general, with special emphasis on the Christian view of 
incarnation. This is followed by a lengthy discussion of the self-consciousness of Jesus in 
its various phases. This is in turn followed by chapters on Jesus as the creator of the 
church and on his relation to the moral regeneration of man. The volume concludes 
with a chapter on the consciousness of Jesus as it appears in what the author calls 
“apostolic Christology”? and with a brief discussion on the relation of the divine and 
human in Jesus. Although there is large apparent use of a historical approach to the 
Gospels, it remains only apparent. The volume is an attempt to interpret the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth in terms of philosophical and theological presupposition, here that of 
Divine Incarnation. In the last analysis it is no more satisfactory than Nicea or Chalce- 
don.—E. W. Parsons. 

McWiL11AMs, J. A. Cosmology, A Text for Colleges. New York: Macmillan, 

1933. x +243 pages. $2.00. 

Thisis a simple, popular survey of the cosmos written with the endeavor to assimilate 
the findings of modern science into the philosophy of scholasticism. It is intended to 


serve as a textbook. It is clear, and easy to read and understand.—H. N. WieMAN. 


SIEGFRIED, THEODOR. Das Wort und die Existenz, Vol. UW: Die Theologie der 
Existenz bei Friedrich Gogarten und Rudolf Bultmann; Vol. Wh: Awtoritit und 
Freiheit. Gotha: Klotz, 1933. Vol. II: 206 pages; Vol. III: xi+-192 pages. 
M. 10; M. 7. 

Siegfried concludes his critical discussion of the dialectical theology. His presenta- 
tion of Gogarten and Bultmann appears to be more objective than that of Barth, to 
whom the first volume was devoted. He shows how Gogarten attempts to overcome 
theological relativism by the construction of a new concept of authority, which must be 
criticized because of its formal character. Bultmann’s concept of ‘‘decision”’ is reviewed 
under the aspect of the ideas of truth, history, and revelation. Siegfried’s own construc- 
tive theology, which is lodged in the Lutheran concept of freedom (from sin) and in a 
new appreciation of the idea of the church, should prove stimulating. However, the 
reader must dearly pay for the profit which he may derive from these books. For the 
author is endowed with such gifts of a dry analytical intellectualism that, in his discus- 
sions, he imposes upon his readers an unnecessary amount of patience and of willingness 


to enter abstract thinking —W. Pauck. 
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STEUBING, HANS. Naturrechi und natiirliche Theologie im Protestantismus. Gét 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932. 161 pages. M. 7.50. 
A theological-philosophical dissertation on the problem of the lex naturae and “nat 
ural religion” in constant interchange with the ideas of Protestant tradition and con- 


temporary theological debates-——W. Pauck. 


UNDERHILL, Evetyn. The Golden Sequence. New York: Dutton, 1933. xiv+ 

193 pages. $2.00. 

In a pulsating series of meditations on the Veni Sancte Spiritus, known by liturgic 
usage as the Golden Sequence, a Christian mystic explores the realities which are signi 
fied by the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Her interpretation seeks to avoid the shallow 
immanentism of naturalism and pantheism, as well as the crushing transcendentism of 








Barth, by holding to both the likeness and the distinctiveness of God. This she believes 
to be the meaning of the doctrine. For her mysticism is not quietism, nor the solution of 
problems, nor communion with nature. It is activistic, sacramental, corporate, a sense 
of communion that overpasses the fundamental dualism between the temporal and the 
eternal orders. The monotony and reiterative quality of mystical literature of this sort 
is relieved in the present book in two ways: by the distinction of the presentation (Miss 
Underhill is a literary artist as well as a mystic); and by her vivid chapters dealing with 
““Man,” “Natural and Supernatural,” and ‘‘Memory and Imagination.””—A. C. McGir- 
FERT, JR. 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
BARTLETT, ROBERT MERRILL. Builders of a New World. New York: Friend- 
. ‘ on ~ 

ship Press, 1933. 166 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 

Readable and edifying chapters dealing with ideals for modern life and illuminated 
by a wide range of quotations and illustrations. The reader may feel that he is being 
subjected to skilful propaganda, but certainly in a good cause.—S. J. Case. 
CotcorD, JOANNA C., Koptovitz, W. C., and Kurtz, R. H. Emergency Work 

Relief (£ 


for Setting 


> 


perience of 26 American Communities, 1930-31, with Suggestions 
up a Program). New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. 286 





This report was prepared in response to a request from President Hoover’s Organiza- 
tion for Unemployment Relief. It really provides a handbook for the guidance of those 
communities which contemplate the establishment of a work-relief program. As such, 
while it offers a brief discussion of the problems inherent in the concept of work relief, it 
necessarily dwells at greaterlength upon the experience of certain communities in carrying 
out their own programs and with suggestions for setting up programs in other communi- 
ties. Miss Colcord divides her material in three parts: Part I deals with the develop- 
ment of work relief, sketching briefly the history, the administrative methods, and 
legislative provisions. Part II includes reports on work relief as carried on in twenty-six 
American communities. These reports include the plan of organization and the method 
of administration in each of the selected cities. Part III deals with the steps in setting 
up a program of work relief. This covers such diverse details of a plan of organization 
as the methods of financing, the relationship to relief agencies and to the general relie 
program, the choice of personnel, the oflice system, the methods of registering applicants 


the methods of determining need, the determination of fitness for kinds of work offered 
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the choice of work project, the method of payment, and the provision for protection 
against injury. An Appendix includes copies of selected record forms in use by work- 
relief bureaus.—M. D. CREECH. 
Hotmes, JouN Haynes. The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. New York: 
Harper, 1932. 126 pages. $1.00. 
In astriking introduction, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise says of John Haynes Holmes, that 
he is the most religious of the humanists and the most humanistic of the religionists. 
That characterization is amply illustrated in these sermons. As you read, you are not 


at all aware of the absence of the conventional dogmatic framework. Mr. Holmes con- 





fronts you with a passion for truth and for man’s best good with such sincerity and 
hunger for reality that you feel in your spirit the essence of what you may miss in 
terminology. He speaks as one who must speak, and his utterances have the glow born 
of consuming devotion to a cause. If the reviewer were to select from these ten sermons 
the ones especially worked for the qualities of imagination and fervor, he would choose 

“The Sensible Man’s View of Religion,” “If Christians Were Christians,” and ‘*The 
Unknown Soldier Speaks.” Clear thinking, impassioned energy, and sheer fearlessness 


make the entire volume most desirable —D. J. Evans. 


Jones, J. D. Richmond Hill Sermons. New York: Harper, 1933. 285 pages. 


GH 


L.50: 





English sermons are of value to American preachers because of their outstanding 


biblical quality and distinctive literary flavor. These sermons by J. D. Jones, the 





revered leader of British Congregationalism, represent English preaching at its best. 
They are models of clarity and may well serve as standard illustrations of well-organized 
sermons which ‘‘march” from point to point in a way that commands the reader’s in- 
terest and leaves him in no doubt as to where he has been or whither he is bound. 

One expects English sermons to be expository, and most of these are saturated with 
biblical thought and language. But they are highly imaginative at times also, as witness 
“The Barred Gate and the Open Door” and ‘The Drooping Wing.” 

Less attractive to an American is a certain theological quality in English preaching, 
and one senses that Dr. Jones’ theological ideas are rather conservative though not al- 
together unaifected by moderately liberal ideas. What the American reader misses most 
of all is the absence of any vigorous social message or social passion, and one cannot but 
wonder if preaching so rigidly restricted to the realm of the personal can really appea! 
to youth in England. To a comfortable upper-middle-class middle-aged suburban con 
gregation in Bournemouth these sermons doubtless prove acceptable and even stimula 
ing, but would not youth miss certain social vitamins in such a homiletic diet 
A. W. PALMER. 

KruMBInE, Mites H. Litlle Evils That Lay Waste Life. New York: Tiarper, 

1033. xi-+-128 pages. $1.00. 

This volume of sermons might well be labeled “Necessary Acids for Our Spiritual 
Diet.” The acids are found to a healthful and stimulating degree in the discriminating 
analysis with which Dr. Krumbine lays bare the nature of the little evils that lay waste 
life. 

Upon examination these “little evils” disclose a surprising percentage of fatality 
pin scratches that fester into blood poisoning. Some of the titles will suggest the sphere 
of investigation: “The Inferiority Complex,” ‘Moral Evasiveness,”’ “The Peril of 
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Pettiness,” ‘““The Story of a Quitter,” “Provision for the Flesh”—and there are others 
which reveal the deft touch of the trained student of present life. The preacher doesn’t 
scold and scream, but he coolly holds up to us a truthful mirror which reveals without 
the mitigation of flattery the ugly and the sordid. We recognize the reflections, and 
thank the preacher for his candor and his courage.—D. J. Evans. 


Montcomery, J. H. Christian Parenthood in a Changing World. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1933. 96 pages. $0.50. 

In the Preface the author says the purpose of the book is “to guide parents in their 
own personality development and not for the training of children.”’ He begins with the 
difficulty parents have to adjust themselves to a rapidly changing world, but shows that 
they have many opportunities to prepare themselves for their responsibilities. The 
whole presentation is simple, clear, and up to date in its psychological and pedagogical 
principles, and is fitted for either individual study or for groups. It deals with such topics 
as educational and vocational guidance, health and sex factors, the home as a co-opera- 
tive enterprise, religious training in the home, citizenship, and personality growth. At 
the end of each chapter are a number of problems to provoke thinking and study anda 
brief bibliography. It is a good, short, stimulating handbook for parents.—E. J. Cave. 


Norwoop, Ropert. Increasing Christhood. New York: Scribner, 1933. xvi+ 

332 pages. $2.00. 

The recent and greatly lamented death of Dr. Norwood gives this book something of 
the character of a last will and testament. It contains the quintessence of the religious 
thought of this beloved preacher as contained in two series of noontide meditations in 
his own church. The title refers to that Christhood which, according to Dr. Norwood, 


every person should assume.—D. Horton. 


OxnaMm, G. BRomLEy (ed.). Preaching and the Social Crisis. (A series of lectures 
delivered before the Boston University School of Theology.) New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1933. 234 pages. $1.50. 

In some respects this is the most notable volume that has issued from the annual 
conferences on preaching instituted by Dr. Oxnam at Boston University five years ago. 
It is notable because it is the first of these volumes to be concerned with the relation of 
preaching to a given problem, namely, in this case, the social crisis. It is notable also 
for the sane but uncompromising radicalism of its contents. The names of the contribu- 
tors to it are sufficient to suggest its general viewpoint: Kirby Page, Jerome Davis 
Harry F. Ward, William N. DeBerry, Bishop McConnell, Burris A. Jenkins, Bishop 
Burns, Fred W. Adams, Merton S. Rice, William L. Stidger, and Bishop Hughes. A 
majority of the contributors are clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but, to 
the honor of that church, be it said that the book exhibits anything but a denomination- 
al outlook. It represents the best American thought of the day on the application of 
preaching to the social problem and by that token is worthy of the attention of all lay- 
men and ministers—D. Horton. 


SHILLITO, Epwarp. Craftsmen All. New York: Friendship Press, 1933. 155 
pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 
This little book introduces the reader to representatives of Christianity on various 
mission fields, but the introductions are quite informal. Their aim is to heighten our 
appreciation of the devotion and work of native Christians in the younger churches. In 
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selecting only the more idealistic phases of his subject the author has given us an inter- 
pretative portrait rather than an accurate photograph.—S. J. Case. 


Prize Sermons. (A symposium.) New York: Macmillan, 1932. xiiit+3009 pages. 
$2.00. 

This collection of 25 sermons chosen from 692 which were submitted in a contest fora 
prize (of unspecified amount) is of considerable interest as a cross-section of present-day 
preaching. The one sermon which really took the prize was by a young man of thirty- 
three, the Rev. Herman F. Reissig, a graduate of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, and described as “rector” of King’s Highway Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. The other contributors, of varying ages and many denominations, 
form an interesting list. For the most part they are men not widely known, at least not 
outside their own households of faith. The interest and high quality of the preaching 
thus revealed gives ground for renewed confidence that a good deal of excellent preach- 
ing is being done—even in these degenerate days.—A. W. PALMER. 


€ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KawaKAMI, K. K. Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
vilit+311 pages. $2.00. 

According to the author, Manchoukuo is here to stay. This book is written by Japan’s 
best-known apologist in America in order that the world may learn something of its 
origin, its organization, its foreign relations, its difficulties and problems. What Kawa- 
kami proposes to do is to tell the story of the clash of human interests and sentiments 
which so many authors seem to miss. Unfortunately, he does this for Japan but not for 
China. It is the hunger for bread and a place in the sun on the part of the Japanese 
masses, the flagrant misrule of the Chinese authorities, the latent regionalism within 
Manchuria itself, and above all things the bungling of the League of Nations which have 
given birth to this new state. No opportunity is lost to discredit the League for med- 
dling in Eastern affairs, which lie beyond the bounds of its legitimate jurisdiction and 
about which it displays its ignorance at every turn. The League should confine its at- 
tention to Europe where it rightly belongs, leaving the Far East to be regulated by a 
Japanese Monroe Doctrine, similar to that recognized for the United States of America 
in the Western Hemisphere. Idealists who sympathize with China should read this 
statement of Japan’s case. The Chinese have done much to bring upon themselves the 
present misfortune. But it will require more than this author’s apologetic ingenuity to 
justify the presence of Japan in Manchuria today or to convince the world that each 
successive infringement upon Chinese territory and sovereignty has been invited by this 
weakened and divided people.—A. G. BAKER. 


MATHEWS, JOHN JosEPH. Wah’Kon-Tah: The Osage and the White Man’s 
Road. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 359 pages. 
$2.50. 

The author of this volume, descriptive of life on the Osage Indian reservation in 
what is now the state of Oklahoma, during the seventies and eighties, is himself a mem- 
ber of the Osage Indian tribe, and possesses the soul of a poet. The Indian agent on this 
reservation during these years was Major Laban J. Miles, an uncle of former President 
Hoover, with whom Mr. Hoover as a boy spent several years of his youth, and whose 
kindly interest in and understanding of Indian character made him the ideal man for 
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such a position. Each chapter presents a separate picture of some happening in this 
Quaker Indian agent’s dealings with the proud Osage people under his charge. Another 
reviewer has well described the book, not as a history of facts, but rather a series of 
moods and impressions each standing out with something of the brightness of a desert 
mirage. But the gifted author has done much more than draw alluring pictures—he has 
succeeded in presenting the inner life of the Indian and his reactions in his dealings with 
the white man, not with the intention, however, of arousing our pity for the “poor 
Indian,” but rather in the interest of promoting our understanding.—W. W. Sweet. 


RoBerts, FRANK H.H., Jr. The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna, Eastern Arizona. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 100. Washington: 
U.S. Printing Office, 1931. vilit+195 pages. $0.65. 

This is a report of archaeological investigations conducted in Apache County, eastern 
Arizona, by Mr. Roberts and a corps of assistants, with twelve Zuni Indians as laborers, 
in the summer of 1929. The extensive remains of this region include four groups of pit 
houses, mounds on which jacal or mud houses stood, and a pueblo ruin. Minor objects 
such as pottery, bits of basketry, bonework, and stone objects are also carefully listed. 
As in other reports of expeditions conducted by the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
many illustrations, photographs, and drawings, add greatly to the interest and clarity 
of the report.—W. W. SWEET. 


Ropes, ARTHUR D. Even So Come. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1932. 54 


pages. $2.00. 

A small volume of poems more or less religious in sentiment.—S. J. CASE. 
SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. Oul of My Life and Thought. New York: Holt, 1933. 

288 pages. $2.50. 

Here is an autobiography that is interesting reading. The varied experiences and 
interests of the author are vividly portrayed, without any effort at self-glorification and 
unhampered by any fear of false modesty. Schweitzer has had a remarkably interesting 
career as a musician, New Testament critic, philosopher, and medical missionary to the 
primitive peoples of Africa. As a German missionary laboring in French territory his 
work was seriously hindered by a long period of residence in a prisoner’s consecration 
camp. But his mind is so active that these prison days are spent in formulating a treatise 
on the philosophy of salvation. The author is a heroic figure whose amazing versatility 
and accomplishments are a perpetual inspiration, even for readers who will hesitate to 
accept his judgments on the many points of biblical or philosophical interpretation. His 
life in action, rather than his crystallizations of opinion, measure the great value of the 
man. Although the book has been translated from the German, it is thoroughly readable 
and in the main immensely interesting.—S. J. Case. 
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